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PREFACE 


It  is  an  honor  and  privilege  to  have  a  recorded  family 
history.  Few  American  families  possess  one— only 
aristocrats.  Pioneers  kept  a  family  bible,  recording 
births  and  deaths.  When  they  died  one  member  secured 
this;  others  members  had  no  record.  Finally  the  bible 
was  lost  or  burned  and  all  family  history  vanished. 


Many  years  ago  Senator  Gideon  Graham,  realizing 
the  great  importance  of  founding  a  family  history,  be¬ 
gan  the  assembling  of  data  on  the  Dawson-Graham 
families — a  most  difficult  undertaking.  Since  this  history 
began  with  Samuel  Dawson  (1773-1874);  Jesse  Gra¬ 
ham  (1804-1887),  and  Captain  Gideon  Graham 
(1818-1902)  who  lived  on  the  Texas  frontier,  their 
descendents  are  widely  scattered  and  data  hard  to  obtain. 
The  writer  was  proud  to  help  promote  this  important 
enterprise.  Approved  the  histories  of  different  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  families  so  ably  written  by  Senator  Graham. 
Based  on  this  foundation  of  facts,  our  children  can  pre¬ 
serve  their  family  history  through  all  coming  years, 
which  they  will  appreciate  and  cherish.  Every  one  should 
secure  a  copy.  Several  blank  pages  lined  for  record¬ 
ing  family  data  are  supplied  in  the  back  of  this  book. 


WILBURN  (WIG)  DAWSON  (73), 
Son  of  Robert  Dawson  (1812-1886) 

Afton,  Oklahoma. 

August  25,  1938. 
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FOREWORD 


On  behalf  of  the  descendants  of  my  grandfather 
Elder  Jesse  Graham,  the  First  (1804-1887),  I  wish  to 
express  our  sincere  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Senator 
Gideon  Graham  in  compiling  the  family  histories  of 
the  two  brothers  who  settled  on  the  Texas  frontier 
about  the  year  1854 — Jesse  and  Gideon  Graham 
(1818-1902). 

The  courage  exhibited  by  these  brave  pioneers  is 
comparable  to  that  shown  by  Boone  and  Carson.  The 
war-like  Comanches  invaded  the  region  often — killing 
settlers  and  driving  off  their  horses.  They  killed  Samuel 
Graham,  son  of  Gideon  Graham,  in  1865. 

The  names  of  these  pioneers  should  be  preserved  in 
history.  Their  descendants  should  be  proud  of  achieve¬ 
ments,  based  upon  which  Senator  Graham  has  laid  the 
foundation  for  his  history  of  the  Graham  Clans,  allied 
with  the  heroic  Samuel  Dawson  (1771-1874)  who 
raised  his  family  on  the  Colorado  River,  west  of  the 
Cow  House. 

I  prize  the  privilege  of  collecting  dates  and  facts  and 
contributing  them  to  this  important  undertaking  for 
the  benefit  of  our  posterity. 


JEHU  GRAHAM  (Age  78) 

Clyde,  Texas, 

August  27,  193  8. 
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A  WORD 

I  began  the  compilation  of  the  Dawson  -  Graham 
history  solely  for  my  children.  But  was  soon  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  including  allied  families  if  the 
history  was  to  become  a  basic  foundation  for  the  records 
of  future  years.  The  task  extended  over  many  years. 
I  have  written  literally  hundreds  of  letters  striving  to 
get  dates  and  facts;  made  journeys  to  Texas  and  Ala¬ 
bama.  Whatever  success  I  have  attained  I  owe  to  the 
following  peerless  members  who  helped  in  the  import¬ 
ant  undertaking:  Hon.  S.  R.  Lewis  (65);  Wilburn 
(Wig)  Dawson  (73);  Mrs.  Ella  Spickerman — for  the 
Dawson  Clan.  Jehu  Graham  (78);  John  I.  Lamb 
(92);  H.  Clay  Sloan  (80)  and  Olivia  Powell  (Mrs.  W. 
F. )  Manning  representing  the  Graham  Clan.  Charles 
P.  Sydow  and  Mrs.  Minnie  Sydow  McCurry,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Sydow  family. 

Note  the  ages  of  the  pioneers  who  have  contributed. 
They  deserve  the  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  of 
every  member  of  the  allied  families. 

GIDEON  GRAHAM,  Author. 

Collinsville,  Oklahoma, 

August  26,  193  8. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


SAMUEL  DAWSON 
1773-1874  (101  Years) 

POLLY  ANN  ROGERS  DAWSON 
1792-1857  (65  Years) 

SAMUEL  DAWSON,  so  far  as  my  records  disclose, 
is  the  most  remote  ancestor  of  the  Dawson  family  — • 
born  in  Ireland,  1773;  came  with  his  parents  to  Amer¬ 
ica  in  1 782  where  he  married  Polly  Ann  Rogers,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  Rogers;  sister  of  Captain  John  Rogers, 
Chief  of  the  Western  Cherokees,  who  served  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Andrew  Jackson  and  was  commissioned  a  captain 
by  this  renowned  American. 

Samuel  Dawson  was  a  daring  pioneer — settled  in  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  near  Fort  Gates  on  the  Leon  River 
in  1834.  Later  with  his  wife  he  settled  on  the  Colorado 
River,  near  San  Saba  and  founded  a  home.  Texas  at 
that  time  was  a  dependency  of  Old  Mexico  and  was  in 
the  domain  claimed  by  the  Comanche  Indians.  Later 
on,  war  was  declared  between  citizens  of  this  sparsely 
settled  region  and  Mexico  over  possession  of  a  vast  do¬ 
main  which  finally  became  the  Republic  of  Texas. 

Samuel  Dawson  continued  to  live  in  that  charming 
region  during  the  conflict;  founded  a  farm;  raised 
horses  and  cattle.  The  present  generation  cannot  ap¬ 
praise  the  continued  peril  this  brave  pioneer  and  his 
Cherokee  wife  faced  in  founding  a  home  and  raising 
their  family  of  five  sons  and  two  daughters:  Robert, 
John,  James,  Joseph,  Samuel  Riley,  Betsey  Dawson- 
Pettie  and  Edna  Dawson-McGee. 

Samuel  Dawson  was  five  feet,  nine  inches  in  height; 
weighed  about  one  hunderd  and  fifty  pounds;  had 
keen  blue  eyes  and  back  hair;  loved  to  fish  and  hunt. 
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Polly  Ann  Rogers  Dawson  was  of  one-half  Cherokee 
blood,  tall  and  splendidly  formed;  dark  complexion; 
black  hair  and  eyes.  She  was  modest  and  reserved;  a 
loving  wife  and  devoted  mother.  I  have  many  times 
heard  my  mother  and  Elizabeth  Paralee  Lewis  speak 
of  her  personal  appearance  and  patience.  She  was 
loved  by  all  who  knew  her.  My  mother  was  named 
"Ann”  in  her  honor. 

In  the  year  1857  Samuel  Dawson  lost  his  beloved 
wife.  He  was  never  the  same  again;  continued  to  re¬ 
vere  and  cherish  her  memory  and  made  his  home  with 
his  son,  Samuel  Riley,  for  17  years — dying  there  in 
the  year  1874.  He  sleeps  in  the  Queen  Cemetery  in 
San  Saba,  Texas.  The  brothers,  James  Dawson  and 
Samuel  Riley  Dawson  continued  to  live  in  that  beauti¬ 
ful  country  traversed  by  the  Colorado  and  San  Saba 
Rivers,  near  San  Saba  Peak. 

Game:  Buffalo,  deer,  antelope,  and  wild  turkeys 
lived  there  in  abundance.  Two  children  of  these  pion¬ 
eers,  Elizabeth  Paralee  Dawson  and  my  mother,  Mis¬ 
souri  Ann  Dawson,  were  playmates  and  loved  each 
other  like  sisters.  Mother  named  my  sister  "Paralee” 
in  her  honor. 

Samuel  Riley  Dawson  (1822-1892)  raised  a  splen¬ 
did  family — Elizabeth  Paralee,  who  married  Alezander 
S.  Lewis;  Mary  married  Jasper  Norfleet;  Kate  married 
Robert  Trent;  America  married  James  Sprott;  Emma 
married  Benton  Brashear;  Fannie  married  James  Bol¬ 
ton;  Gilbert,  Samuel  T.,  Elias,  John,  Cleveland,  Ben¬ 
jamin  and  Claudie — all  of  these  sons  and  daughters 
continued  to  live  in  Western  Texas,  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  except  Elizabeth  Paralee  Dawson,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Alexander  S.  Lewis,  a  native  of  Alabama  who  came 
to  Western  Texas  and  married  her  in  1873.  They 
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continued  to  live  there  until  1887,  when  they  moved 
to  the  Indian  Territory  settling  near  Tulsa. 

To  this  union  were  born:  Stephen  Riley  (Buck) 

(  1873);  Carl  G.  (1875);  Olin  T.  (1878);  Kirk  L. 
(1887);  Mell  (1892);  Audie  Hedgecock,  nee  Lewis 
(1881).  These  two  pioneer  citizens  raised  a  family 
of  prominence.  Stephen  Riley  (Buck)  Lewis  who 
married  Elizabeth  Bell  Schrimsher  ( 1874)  a  charming 
Cherokee  girl,  who  is  a  daughter  of  Judge  John  G. 
Schrimsher.  He  possesses  talent  and  marked  energy; 
studied  law  by  a  coal  oil  lamp  and  became  an  attorney 
of  prominence  in  Tulsa;  engaged  also  in  the  real  es¬ 
tate  business;  owns  a  beautiful  pioneer  home;  Lewis 
Avenue  one  of  the  principal  streets  in  Tulsa  is  named 
in  his  honor.  He  deserves  much  credit  for  persever¬ 
ance  and  success,  achieved  under  pioneer  conditions 
in  the  Indian  Territory  where  schools  were  few  and 
primitive. 

Carl  G.  Lewis,  Olin  Lewis,  Kirk  Lewis  are  now  de¬ 
ceased.  Mell  is  successful  in  the  real  estate  and  insur¬ 
ance  business  in  Tulsa.  Audie  Lewis-Hedgecock  is  a 
talented  lady  with  charming  personality.  She  resides 
on  a  part  of  the  old  homestead  near  Dawson. 

Alexander  S.  Lewis  was  a  man  of  few  words  and 
marked  courage.  Came  to  Texas  in  185  0;  entered 
the  Confederate  Army;  served  under  General  Mc- 
Gruder  with  the  Twenty-sixth  Texas  Cavalry.  Later 
as  a  Texas  ranger  under  Co.  Bell  Burleson.  He  died 
at  the  "Homestead”  near  Dawson,  Okla.,  in  the  year 
of  1922.  Alexander  Lewis  was  generous  and  kind  and 
he  and  his  noble  pioneer  wife  were  respected  and  liked 
by  all  who  knew  them.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Paralee  Lewis, 
nee  Dawson,  died  December  3  1,  193  5,  at  the  Stephen 
R.  Lewis’  home  in  Tulsa,  age  86  years. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


ROBERT  DAWSON 
1812-1886  (74  Years) 

JANE  WATKINS  DAWSON  (First  Wife) 

(Birth  and.  Death  Dates  Not  Known) 

NANCY  McMURRAY  DAWSON  (Second  Wife) 

(Birth  and  Death  Dates  Not  Known) 

Robert  Dawson,  son  of  Samuel  Dawson  and  Polly 
Rogers  Dawson,  was  born  in  Tennessee;  their  lives  and 
achievements  and  that  of  James  Dawson,  brother  of 
Robert  Dawson  concerns  us  more,  because:  From  these 
two  brothers  comes  our  Cherokee  lineage.  They  were 
both  fronteirsmen,  noted  hunters  and  reared  splendid 
families,  whose  rugged  honesty,  courage  and  good  cit¬ 
izenship  have  been  an  inspiration  to  us,  their  descen- 
dents,  to  emulate  and  cherish. 

I  consider  it  is  commendable  that  of  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  descendants  from  these  two  sturdy  pioneer  citi¬ 
zens  not  one  has  been  a  criminal — this  is  impressive 
and  outstanding. 

Robert  Dawson  was  five  feet  and  eleven  inches  in 
height;  weighed  from  155  to  170  pounds;  had  jet 
black  hair  and  steel  gray  eyes.  He  spoke  in  a  low  tone; 
was  quiet  and  dignified  and  possessed  undaunted  cour¬ 
age  and  splendid  judgment. 

When  his  father  Samuel  Dawson  and  James  Dawson 
emigrated  to  Texas  about  the  year  183  7,  Robert  Daw¬ 
son  settled  in  Carroll  County,  Arkansas — this  date  be¬ 
ing  almost  one  hundred  years  ago.  Arkansas  abounded 
in  vast  forests,  rugged  mountains  and  large  rivers.  In 
the  forests  were  wild  turkeys,  deer,  elk  and  black  bears. 
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Arkansas  is  now  known  as  the  "Bear  State.’ 

There  is  a  range  of  forest-clad  mountains  in  the  west 
part  of  Carroll  County  and  Robert  Dawson  spent  much 
of  his  time  wandering  in  the  forest  and  canyons  on  the 
slopes  of  these  mountains  hunting  deer  and  bears.  He 
was  a  student  of  nature  and  loved  the  silent  places.  He 
never  killed  more  game  than  was  needed  for  his  large 
family. 

Robert  Dawson  was  married  twice.  The  children 
from  his  first  marriage  with  Jane  Watkins  Dawson 
were:  Elbert  (Buck),  Samuel  Riley,  Jasper,  Elizabeth, 
Francis  Marion  (Bud),  John,  Josephene  (nee  Pierce), 
Joseph  R.  (Joe),  and  Jane  (nee  Blassingame) . 

The  children  by  his  second  wife,  Nancy  McMurray 
Dawson  were:  James  R.  (physician),  Edna  A.  (nee 
Mabry),  Wm.  G.,  Nellie  P.  (nee  Moore),  and  Wil¬ 
burn  (the  druggist) . 

It  will  be  observed  that  Robert  Dawson  reared  a 
family  of  14  children.  These  sons  and  daughters  grew 
up  in  a  primitive  region;  acquired  those  rugged  traits 
of  character — honesty,  independence  and  sturdy  self- 
reliance  which  enabled  them  to  successfully  cope  with 
the  stern  conditions  and  hardships  encountered  on 
every  frontier. 

After  a  lapse  of  almost  one  hundred  years  the  de- 
scendents  of  this  pioneer  family  cannot  appraise  or 
appreciate  the  difficulties  met  and  overcome  by  Robert 
Dawson  in  the  rearing  of  this  splendid  family  in  the 
wilderness  of  Arkansas!  From  the  ranks  of  this  family 
came  honest  and  upright  sons  who  founded  farms, 
established  ranches  and  helped  make  America  great. 
The  oldest  son,  Elbert  (Buck)  Dawson  founded  a  large 
ranch  in  Texas  and  became  renowned.  James  R.  Daw- 
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son  is  a  successful  pioneer  physician  of  Indian  Territory 
and  Oklahoma,  and  Wilburn  (Wig)  is  a  progressive 
druggist  and  business  man. 

The  other  members  of  the  family  have  been  success¬ 
ful  farmers,  ranchmen  and  honorable  citizens  and  have 
left  splendid  families  as  a  legacy  to  this  Republic. 

It  may  be  surprising  to  our  generation  of  descendants 
to  learn  that  neither  Samuel  Dawson  or  Robert  Dawson 
ever  lived  in  Indian  Territory.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  during  the  times  of  these  two  frontiersmen  the 
population  was  so  few  and  the  unsettled  domain  so 
vast  that  lands  were  of  little  value —  160-acre  home¬ 
steads  could  be  had  from  the  Government  for  merely 
settling  and  living  upon  them  for  a  few  years. 

Robert  Dawson  continued  to  live  near  Berryville, 
Carroll  County,  Ark.,  until  1886  when  he  died  of 
kidney  disease.  He  was  a  splendid  type  of  American 
citizen  whose  honesty,  courage  and  devotion  to  his 
family  will  cause  his  children  to  revere  and  cherish  his 
memory  as  long  as  they  live.  Before  closing  this  chap¬ 
ter  dealing  with  the  lives  and  achievements  of  Robert 
Dawson,  I  wish  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  memory,  faith¬ 
fulness  and  loving  devotion  of  Jane  Watkins  Dawson 
and  Nancy  McMurray  Dawson,  the  mothers  of  this 
splendid  family  of  14  children. 

It  was  they  who  stayed  at  home — who  never  knew 
the  thrill  of  the  hunt  and  chase — who  cooked  and 
sewed,  mended  and  saved;  who  supervised,  taught 
and  directed  the  lives  of  these  children  during  the  most 
impressionable  periods  of  their  lives. 

The  old  Jewish  proverb  proclaims  that  an  honest 
mian  is  the  noblest  work  of  God;  but  according  to  my 
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observation  and  experience  the  faithful  wife  and  de¬ 
voted  mother  is  the  noblest  work  o  f  God! 

I  regret  that  my  records  do  not  enable  me  to  describe 
the  personal  appearance,  traits  of  character  and  dates 
of  the  birth  and  death  of  these  two  noble  American 
mothers. 

If  the  reader  has  observed  closely,  he  will  have  noted 
the  longevity  of  the  different  members  of  the  Dawson 
family.  Samuel  Dawson  lived  to  be  101  years  old  and 
Robert  Dawson  passed  at  the  age  of  7  0  years. 

When  we  consider  the  large  number  of  the  descen¬ 
dants  of  this  sturdy  pioneer  family,  we  are  impressed 
with  their  temperance  and  honorable  citizenship. 

I  submit  below  a  list  of  the  descendants  of  these 
pioneer  Americans,  Robert  Dawson  and  his  two  wives, 
Jane  Watkins  Dawson  and  Nancy  McMurray  Dawson: 
Jasper  Dawson’s  children — La  Verna  Dawson-Fishback, 
Killie  Dawson-Flournoy.  Francis  Marion  (Bud)  Daw¬ 
son — Will,  Lizzie  Dawson- Atkins,  Marion  Dawson, 
John,  Ray,  Lula  Dawson-Raines;  Hugh  Dawson  Jay, 
Laura  Dawson-Garman,  and  Zona  Dawson-Patterson. 

John  Dawson’s  family:  Arle,  Ola,  Bob,  Tom,  Char¬ 
ley,  Hattie  and  Lemmie. 

Jane  Dawson  Blassingame’s  family:  Robert,  Henry, 
Elbert,  Ross  and  Willie. 

Mollie  Dawson  -  Moore’s  family:  Nora  Dawson 
Berry,  Walter  Dawson,  Claria  Dawson  Roseborough, 
Ora  Moore,  Edith,  and  James  Moore. 

Josephene  Dawson-Pierces  family:  Callie,  William, 
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Dade  Pierce-Bogel,  Robert,  Anna  Pierce-Gray,  and 
Effie  Pierce-Akins. 

Wilburn  (Wig)  Dawson’s  family  —  roll  31786 
(1866):  Maxine  Dawson-Hudspeth,  Betty,  and  Pet 
Dawson-Riley.  Wilburn  is  a  skilled  apothecary;  suc¬ 
cessful  druggist. 

Dr.  Jas.  R.  Dawson’s  family — roll  3  1787  (b.  1857); 
Vinnie  Dawson-Hall  —  roll  31788  (b.  1891),  Ermine 
Dawson-Carlisle — roll  31789  (b.  1891),  and  Ancil 
Dawson — roll  31791  (b.  1901).  Dr.  Dawson  was  an 
able  pioneer  physician. 

Sammy  Riley  Dawson’s  family:  John,  Mrs.  August 
Dawson-Bulasky,  A.  H.  (Pet),  Dollie,  August,  Matt, 
and  Mrs.  Katie  Dawson-Newman. 

Elbert  Burton  (Buck)  Dawson’s  (1835-1899)  fam¬ 
ily:  Arizona  Dawson-Patterson,  Ella  Dawson-Spicker- 
man,  and  Elbert  Burton. 

Also  grandchildren  of  Buck  Dawson:  Sarah  Patter- 
son-Runyon,  Martha  Patterson-Bartmess,  Claude  Pat¬ 
terson,  Dawson  Patterson,  Virgil  Patterson,  Roscoe 
Patterson,  and  Mrs.  Ola  Patterson-O’Neal. 

William  Cartenas  (T)  Dawson’s  children:  William, 
Nell  Dawson-Edmondson,  John  L.  Dawson,  and  W.  C. 
Dawson. 

Ella  Dawson  Spickerman’s  children:  Helen  Spik- 
erman-Dible,  and  Glenn  Spickerman. 

Ralph  Dawson,  Herbert,  Iva  Dawson  Cloyd,  Flor¬ 
ence  Dawson-Doyle,  Madge  Dawson-Payne. 

California  Dawson-Douthitt’s  children:  Dallas  Lee 
Douthitt. 
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Children  of  William  R.  Dawson  and  Fannie  L.  Daw¬ 
son:  Herbert,  Eldon,  and  Margaret. 

George  Mabry,  successful  ranchman  and  Edna 
Dawson-Mabry — Roll  31879  (b.  1861),  devoted  wife, 
loving  mother  —  their  sons:  Robert  Mabry  —  Roll 
31880  (b.  1886);  and  Charley  Mabry — Roll  3  1881 
(b.  1889). 

George  A.  Mabry  ( 1860-1924)  and  Edna  Dawson- 
Mabry,  Cherokee,  roll  31897  (1860-1933)  was  a 
daughter  of  the  pioneer  Cherokee,  Robert  Dawson. 
She  and  her  husband  were  splendid  citizens;  met  their 
obligations  and  raised  two  stalwart  sons,  Charley  Mabry 
— Roll  31881  (b.  1888);  and  Robert  Mabry — Roll 
31880  (b.  1886)  who  married  Rosa  A.  Schuler  (  1893- 
193  2).  Their  children:  Nancy  M.  (b.  1912);  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  (b.  1916);  Emma  Jane  (b.  1918);  and  James 
A.  (b.  1925).  His  second  wTife,  Freeda  Green-Mabry 
(1908).  Their  children:  Bobby  June  Hughes  (b. 
193  2);  Howell  A.  (b.  1934);  and  Sylvia  Lee  (b. 
1937). 
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CHAPTER  III. 


JAMES  DAWSON 
1815-1891  (76  Years) 

TEMPERANCE  BUTLER  DAWSON 
1820-1893  (73  Years) 

The  early  life  of  James  Dawson  is  shrouded  in  ob¬ 
scurity.  He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Dawson  and  Polly 
Ann  Rogers-Dawson;  grew  up  on  the  borders  of  the 
Colorado  and  San  Saba  Rivers  in  what  is  now  San 
Saba  and  Lampasas  Counties,  Texas.  A  beautiful  re¬ 
gion  comparable  to  the  Leon  and  Cow-House  Rivers 
country  where  the  pioneer  Grahams  lived.  During  the 
time  I  was  growing  up,  we  never  lived  closer  than  50 
miles  to  my  grandfather,  James  Dawson,  hence  the 
little  information  I  have  of  him  was  told  me  by  my 
mother,  Missouri  Ann  Dawson,  Paralee  Dawson  Lewis 
and  my  own  observations  in  youth. 

With  his  wife,  Temperance  Butler  Dawson,  this  bold 
pioneer  settled  on  the  San  Saba  River  in  the  year  185  5, 
which  was  on  the  extreme  frontier  at  that  time.  He 
founded  a  small  farm  and  raised  his  family  of  three 
daughters:  Ellen,  Melvina  and  Missouri  Ann,  and  one 
son,  Wilburn  Dawson.  He  built  up  a  splendid  herd 
of  cattle  but  devoted  his  principal  efforts  to  breeding 
and  raising  good  horses.  He  was  an  admirer  of  race 
horses  and  engaged  in  many  match  races.  I  have 
heard  Mother  tell  of  him  going  long  distances  to  match 
the  speed  of  his  horses  on  the  race  track — his  only  son, 
Wilburn,  acting  as  jockey  for  his  father. 

Mother  never  grew  tired  of  eulogizing  the  beautiful 
San  Saba  and  Colorado  Rivers,  where  she  was  wont  to 
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accompany  her  father  on  his  numerous  hunting  and 
fishing  trips  along  the  banks  of  these  streams.  Grand¬ 
pa’s  greatest  sport  was  to  row  a  canoe  uptream  for 
some  distance  and  then  as  it  silently  floated  down  the 
river,  he  would  gig  the  larger  fish.  Mother  consid¬ 
ered  this  country  a  hunter’s  paradise  —  the  Indians’ 
dream  of  Heaven!  It  was  there  that  my  father  first  met 
and  wooed  Mother. 

About  the  year  1873  my  grandfather  sold  his  farm, 
horses  and  cattle  on  the  San  Saba  River  and  settled 
near  Valley  Mills,  Bosque  County,  Texas.  He  continued 
to  live  there,  farmed  and  raised  a  few  horses  and  cattle 
until  the  year  1883  when  he  sold  his  farm,  livestock 
and  moved  to  Indian  Territory — settling  near  Afton. 

My  grandfather  was  truly  a  "child  of  nature.”  He 
loved  the  forest,  broad  prairies  and  the  silent  places. 
That  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  bordering  the 
breaks  of  Grand  River  teemed  with  wild  life  —  deer 
and  turkeys  abounded  in  the  hills  and  forests  and  in  the 
open  country  were  literally  thousands  of  prairie  chick¬ 
ens. 

The  children  were  now  grown  and  gone  and  he  lived 
happily  in  this  beautiful  country  until  the  year  1891, 
when  he  took  sick  and  died  suddenly — aged  7  6  years. 

I  will  ever  remember  the  keen  interest  I  had  in  the 
meeting  of  my  two  grandfathers,  Gideon  Graham  and 
James  Dawson  at  my  father’s  home.  They  were  both 
experienced  hunters  and  related  stirring  incidents  of 
hunting  wolves,  deer  and  bears  and  of  their  experiences 
with  the  marauding  Comanches.  We  had  no  books 
and  the  hunting  experiences  of  these  two  fine  old  men 
interested  and  fascinated  me. 

James  Graham  and  I  stayed  one  summer  with  our 
grandfather  Dawson  near  Valley  Mills,  and  recollec- 
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tions  of  my  grandfather  remain  clear  and  distinct. 
James  Dawson  was  about  five  feet,  nine  inches  high; 
weighed  about  150  pounds;  his  step  was  quick  and 
elastic.  He  was  a  man  of  few  words;  spoke  in  a  low 
tone;  was  very  kind  and  considerate.  I  do  not  recall 
that  he  was  a  member  of  any  church,  while  grand¬ 
mother  was  a  very  devout  Christian. 

James  Dawson  stood  erect;  had  a  high  forehead,  thin 
lips  and  coal  black  hair;  his  eyes  were  dark  blue.  He 
was  a  man  of  courage;  hospitable  and  generous.  He 
lived  within  his  means;  paid  his  debts  and  was  liked 
by  those  who  knew  him. 

Temperance  Butler  Dawson,  my  grandmother  and 
wife  of  James  Dawson.  I  know  nothing  of  her  family 
history  or  ancestors.  I  remember  her  as  one  of  the 
most  lovable  and  gentle  women  I  ever  knew. 

My  mother  having  two  older  sisters  who  did  most 
of  the  housework,  she  became  the  pal  of  her  father  and 
could  ride  a  horse  skilfully.  Hence  her  associations 
with  her  father  were  more  vividly  impressive  than  those 
of  her  mother — she  idolized  her  father.  I  submit  my 
recollections  of  the  personal  appearance  of  Grand¬ 
mother:  A  gentle  and  amiable  woman,  as  I  beheld  her 
in  the  home.  She  was  stout  of  build,  black  haired; 
had  blue  eyes  and  thin  lips;  possessed  the  faculty  of 
making  one  feel  at  home  and  happy  in  her  presence. 

The  summer  that  James  Graham  and  I  stayed  there, 
we  sometimes  did  things  that  merited  correction,  which 
Grandfather  did  not  fail  to  administer.  Grandmother 
always  interceded  for  us  and  tried  to  offer  an  excuse 
intended  to  palliate  the  offense.  Grandfather  was  stern 
but  just;  we  respected  him — but  loved  Grandmother 
the  more. 
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The  married  life  of  these  two  was  beautiful  and 
ideal.  Grandfather  was  active;  sometimes  stern  and  im¬ 
patient,  while  Grandmother  was  patient  and  soothed  his 
troubled  spirit — she  was  a  noble  woman  and  Grand¬ 
father  loved  her  with  all  his  heart.  She  survived  her 
husband  two  years  and  passed  away  at  the  age  of  7  3 . 

These  two  pioneers  did  not  live  in  vain.  They  be¬ 
queathed  to  this  nation  a  family  whose  descendants 
have  builded  homes  and  made  good  citizens.  From 
these  two  ancestors  we  acquired  our  Cherokee  lineage 
and  landed  inheritance.  We  should  love  and  venerate 
their  names  and  cherish  their  memory. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


GREEN  WASHINGTON  JACKSON 
1828-1901  (73  Years) 

ELLEN  DAWSON  JACKSON 
1838-1924  (86  Years) 

Green  W.  Jackson  was  bom  near  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
and  came  to  Indian  Territory  about  the  year  1884. 
Married  Ellen  Dawson  Jackson  (roll  31831),  daughter 
of  James  Dawson  and  Temperance  Butler  Dawson, 
then  living  at  Afton,  I.  T.  To  this  union  was  born: 
Wilburn  Riley,  William,  Florence  Jackson  Dawson 
(Roll  3  2654);  Flora  Lee  Jackson  Harmon  (Roll 
3  183  2);  Tosh  A.  Jackson  (Roll  31837). 

Green  Jackson  was  a  man  of  few  words;  firm  and 
fearless;  a  good  farmer  and  a  good  citizen — met  his 
obligations  and  he  and  his  worthy  wife  raised  their 
family  near  Afton,  I.  T.  He  died  of  apoplexy,  1901. 

Ellen  Dawson  Jackson  showed  her  Cherokee  bearing 
and  traits  more  than  any  member  of  the  whole  Dawson 
family.  She  had  black  eyes  and  hair  and  her  complex¬ 
ion  was  dark,  she  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  and 
after  her  husband  died  she  refused  to  live  with  anyone, 
but  dwelt  in  her  small  pioneer  home  until  her  death 
from  apoplexy,  in  1924. 

Her  sons  passed  away  in  early  life  and  one  of  her 
daughters,  Florence,  married  Joseph  R.  (Joe)  Dawson 
(1850-1936).  Their  children:  Clarence  E.  (b.  1887); 
Counsel  (b.  1 889 );  Elmer  A.  (b.  1 89 1 );  Cleo  Dawson 
(b.  1896);  Rufus  P,  (b.  1 899 );  and  Edgar  (b.  1901). 

Fannie  Lee  married  W.  C.  Lenox  of  Cynthiana,  Ky., 
and  they  raised  two  children:  Albert  Emory  (Roll 
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31844);  and  Lena  Mryde  (Roll  31845)  who  married 
Frank  Woolard — both  of  whom  live  in  Inola,  Okla., 
and  are  successful  in  business  and  highly  respected 
citizens. 

Another  daughter,  Flora  (1887),  married  James 
Harmon  (  1865-1930)  and  they  raised  the  following 
children:  Lily  Ruth  (b.  1890);  Claude  (b.  1893); 
Dwight  (b.  1 894 );  William  (b.  1900);  Ray  (b.  1906); 
and  Max  (b.  1908);  all  of  whom  are  living  and  are 
honorable  and  successful — Max  being  superintendent 
of  Ft.  Gibson  schools. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MEL  VINA  DAWSON  LOWE-GARDNER 
1839-1924  (87  Years) 

MILTON  LOWE  (First  Husband) 

WILLIAM  GARDNER  (Second  Husband) 

1837-1907  (70  Years) 

Melvina  Dawson  Lowe- Gardner  was  the  daughter 
of  James  Dawson  and  Temperance  Butler  Dawson. 
Born  1837  in  Arkansas;  died  in  Texas  1924,  age  87. 
She  was  strikingly  handsome;  tall  and  stately;  eyes  coal 
black  and  possessing  a  high  forehead  and  acquiline 
nose.  She  was  proud  and  high-minded  and  endowed 
with  energy  and  decision.  I  well  remember  her  as  she 
came  to  visit  my  mother.  Melvina  was  married  twice 
— first  to  Milton  Lowe,  who  died  in  the  Confederate 
army,  leaving  two  sons:  S.  W.  Lowe  (b.  1859),  and 
James  Lowe  (b.  1861).  She  later  married  William 
Gardner  (b.  183  7),  a  native  of  Arkansas  and  to  this 
union  were  born:  Viola  Gardner  (b.  1868)  and  Rosa 
(b.  1871) — two  splendid  daughters. 

Viola  Gardner  married  (1887)  Doctor  Robert  Jon¬ 
athan  Stoddard  (b.  1855  )  at  Seymour,  Conn.,  a  citizen 
of  sterling  character  and  splendid  ability.  They  set¬ 
tled  in  Coryell  County,  Texas,  near  Bee  House,  founded 
a  large  estate  and  never  left  it — still  farm  and  raise 
cattle  and  horses.  These  two  pioneer  Texans  raised 
a  splendid  family  of  five  children:  Mildred  Ives  (b. 
1889);  Mabel  Rose  (b.  1890);  Maude  Dawson  (b. 
1893);  Madeline  (b.  1904);  and  Robert  Elliott  Stod¬ 
dard  (b.  1911). 
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Rosa  Gardner  married  James  D.  Roper  (b.  1869) 
and  reside  at  Maryneal,  Texas,  where  they  farm  and 
raise  livestock.  They  have  one  daughter,  Melvina 
(b.  1896). 

Senate  W.  Lowe,  son  of  Melvina  Dawson  Lowe,  mar¬ 
ried  a  Cherokee  girl,  Miss  Sixkiller,  daughter  of  Luke 
Sixkiller,  near  Afton,  I.  T.,  where  they  settled;  raised 
a  family  of  several  children  and  he  died  there. 

James  Lowe,  the  other  son  (b.  1861),  Cherokee  Roll 
31846,  married  in  1887,  Mollie  Moore  Knight  (b. 
1867)  at  Afton,  I.  T.,  and  they  raised  three  daughters: 
Lula  May  (b.  1888)  Cherokee  Roll  3  1847;  Zelma 
Knight  (b.  1889),  Cherokee  Roll  3  1848;  and  Rosa 
Freda  (b.  1892)  Cherokee  Roll  31850.  James  Lowe 
is  a  splendid  type  of  American  citizen  —  honorable  and 
law-abiding;  meets  his  obligations  and  is  well  liked  by  all 
who  know  him.  His  daughters  are  all  hustlers  — 
married  and  are  exemplary  citizens. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

WILBURN  A,  DAWSON 
1843-1899  (56  Years) 

MELISSA  STOVER 
(Birth  and  Death  Dates  Not  Known) 

Son  of  James  and  Temperance  Dawson  and  brother 
of  my  mother,  was  born  in  San  Saba  County,  Texas, 
near  Dawson  Ford  on  the  Colorado  River — grew  up 
there.  He  was  of  slight  build,  black  hair;  blue  eyes 
and  possessed  a  genial  personality;  was  a  student  of 
nature;  loved  to  hunt,  fish  and  race  horses.  He  vol¬ 
unteered — entered  the  Confederate  army  at  18  years 
of  age;  served  with  Allen’s  regiment  of  first  Texas  in¬ 
fantry  with  credit  and  honor;  was  taken  prisoner  near 
close  of  the  conflict.  Returning  home,  he  married 
Miss  Matilda  Nix  in  1866;  they  had  one  child,  Stella 
— Matilda  dying  in  1870. 

Wilburn  married  Melissa  Stover  in  1872  and  they 
raised  two  children:  Etta  (b.  1874);  and  Tex-anna 
(1878-1932) — “Melissa  dying  in  1928.  Etta  married 
Joseph  Berry,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Tulsa  County  and 
Tex-anna  married  James  Woolley  in  1898,  settling  at 
Dawson,  near  Tulsa. 

James  Woolley  was  a  hustler;  splendid  citizen;  ex¬ 
pert  cattleman,  rider  and  roper;  founded  a  coal  mine 
on  his  wife’s  allotment;  was  elected  county  commis¬ 
sioner  of  Tulsa  County;  later  sheriff  of  said  county; 
served  in  both  positions  with  credit  and  honor;  was 
killed  by  an  outlaw  in  Tulsa,  1931.  Their  children: 
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Thelma  Irene  (b.  1899);  Wilburn  Elijah  (b.  1902); 
and  Etta  Leone  (b.  1910). 

The  oldest  daughter  of  Wilburn  A.  Dawson,  Stella 
(1867-1892)  married  Toleman  Richardson  (b.  1856), 
a  worthy  Indian  Territory  pioneer  who  settled  near 
Tulsa  and  was  elected  county  treasurer  of  Tulsa  Coun¬ 
ty.  He  rendered  efficient  service  and  has  many  friends 
in  the  Magic  City  and  around  Dawson.  Wilburn  Daw¬ 
son  and  James  Woolley  were  typical  types  of  the  old 
Texas  frontier  —  quiet,  unassuming,  generous  and 
brave. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


JESSE  GRAHAM  I,  Farmer  and  Baptist  Minister 
1804-188 7  (83  Years) 

MARTHA  (PATSY)  FANNIN  GRAHAM 
1811-1894  (83  Years) 

Jesse  Graham  and  Gideon  Graham,  brothers,  were 
among  the  few  intrepid  pioneers  who  settled  in  Texas 
about  the  year  1850,  when  the  Comanches  menaced 
the  sparsely  settled  region  embracing  Coryell,  San 
Saba  and  Lampasas  Counties.  The  brothers  were  born 
in  Tennessee  and  raised  in  Jackson  County,  Ala.,  and 
their  ancestors  came  from  North  Carolina. 

Jesse  Graham  settled  on  the  Cow  House  River  in 
Coryell  County  about  20  miles  from  old  Fort  Gates; 
took  a  homestead  and  lived  upon  it  until  his  death  in 
the  year  1887  caused  by  Flux  at  the  age  of  83  years. 

Jesse  Graham  was  a  man  of  striking  appearance; 
stood  six  feet,  two  inches  tall;  weighed  about  210 
pounds;  had  blue  eyes  and  light  colored  hair;  pos¬ 
sessed  marked  firmness;  was  a  true  Christian;  carried 
the  gospel  to  pioneer  log  cabin  churches  on  horseback. 
He  did  not  preach  for  salary,  but  for  the  love  of  God 
and  farmed  his  homestead  while  performing  his  duties 
as  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  He  never  compromised 
with  wrong  doing  and  his  stern  precepts  of  Christian 
duty  inspired  the  hardy  pioneers  over  a  large  area. 

His  faithful  wife,  Martha  (Patsy)  Fannin  Graham 
was  truly  a  loyal  and  inspiring  help -mate — a  fitting 
consort  for  such  a  pioneer  as  her  noble  husband.  For 
almost  40  years  they  lived  on  their  homestead  and 
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saw  the  country  develop;  depredation  of  the  Coman- 
ches  cease  and  cities,  churches  and  school  houses  grow. 

They  were  splendid  citizens;  helped  promote  law 
and  order  and  bequeathed  to  this  Republic  a  family 
of  12  children  from  whose  ranks  came  farmers  and 
physicians;  jurists  and  legislators — the  world  has  been 
made  better  for  them  having  lived. 

Their  children:  Emeline  Jackson,  Curtis,  Denton, 
Martha,  John,  William,  Jesse,  Hulda  Ann,  Franklin, 
James  Monroe,  and  Mary  Ellen. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


JAMES  DUNCAN  MANNING 
1825-1892  (67  Years) 

MARTHA  GRAHAM  MANNING 
1839-1923  (84  Years) 

James  Manning  was  a  handsome  Cow  House  pion¬ 
eer,  superbly  formed,  having  large  blue  eyes  and  black 
hair,  who  married  Martha,  daughter  of  Jesse  Graham. 
He  was  a  splendid  rider  and  one  of  the  best  shots  who 
hunted  the  breaks  of  Cow  House  River.  He  took  up 
a  homestead  near  that  of  his  wife’s  father  and  lived 
on  it  until  his  death  from  membranous  croup,  in  the 
year  1892,  at  the  age  of  67  years. 

His  occupation  was  farming,  raising  livestock,  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing.  Many  deer  and  turkeys  abounded 
on  the  area  bordering  the  Cow  House  and  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  fish  lived  in  that  clear  stream. 

James  Manning  was  an  exemplary  and  law  abiding 
citizen;  a  brave  soldier  who  served  in  the  Confederate 
army;  a  successful  man  who  met  his  obligations.  He 
and  his  worthy  wife,  Martha,  raised  a  splendid  family 
of  11  children:  Victoria,  George,  Mary,  Martha, 
Robert,  William  F.,  Fannie,  Adelia,  Sally,  Lucy,  and 
James  Manning. 

Martha  Graham  Manning,  his  wife,  was  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  her;  for  her  kindness  and  hospitality. 
She  would  go  far  to  help  the  sick  and  minister  to  the 
bereaved.  Her  memory  will  be  cherished  on  the  Cow 
House  River  as  long  as  the  pioneer  citizens  of  that 
epoch  live  there.  She  survived  her  husband,  dying 
of  paralysis  in  the  year  1923  at  the  age  of  84  years. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


JAMES  MONROE  GRAHAM 
1851-1932  (81  Years) 

ELIZABETH  FLEMMING  GRAHAM 
1853-1927  (74  Years) 

James  Monroe  Graham  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Jesse  Graham  I,  and  was  raised  on  the  Cow  House 
River;  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Flemming.  Monroe 
Graham,  as  he  was  called  on  the  Cow  House,  was  an 
optimist  and  a  splendid  citizen;  raised  a  superb  family 
and  lived  to  see  some  of  them  achieve  success  as  farm¬ 
er,  stockmen  and  jurists — Perlina  Elizabeth,  Middle- 
ton  Curtis,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  William  Aaron. 

William  Aaron  Graham  deserves  much  praise  and 
credit  for  his  persistence  in  acquiring  an  education. 
He  worked  his  way  through  college;  was  elected  coun¬ 
ty  attorney  in  Swisher  County;  served  three  years  and 
was  elevated  to  the  office  of  County  Judge  and  served 
ten  years  with  credit  and  honor.  He  is  now  postmaster 
of  Tulia,  the  county  seat  of  Swisher. 


Do  not  LOAN  and  LOSE  this  book — keep  it. 
A  gift  your  children  will  prize  and  cherish 
through  coming  years. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


JEHU  GRAHAM 
1860  (Living) 

REBECCA  ANN  CRABTREE  GRAHAM 
1874  (Living) 

Jehu  Graham  whose  father  was  William  Smith 
Graham  (1840),  son  of  Jesse  Graham  I,  was  born 
in  Jackson  County,  Alabama;  came  with  his  parents 
to  Coryell  County,  Texas,  where  he  married  Miss  Re¬ 
becca  Ann  Crabtree,  1889,  and  to  this  union  were 
born:  William  Jeremiah  (1890);  Ben  Leslie  (1891); 
Lola  May  (1893);  Silas  (1894);  Reuben  Isaac 
(1896);  Bertie  Ruth  (1897);  Nora  Fannie  (1899); 
Nellie  Idell  (1901);  Lillie  Gladys  (1903);  Hazel 
(1906);  Essie  Odessa  (1908);  Elsie  (1910);  and 
Grace  Hassell  (1912)  —  12  children! 

The  father  of  Jehu  Graham  and  his  mother,  Anna 
Eliza  Alley  Graham  were  raised  on  the  Texas  frontier 
and  possessed  the  courage  and  firmness  of  character 
which  made  Texas  grow  and  glow. 

Jehu  Graham  is  a  versatile  and  useful  citizen  — 
carpenter  and  builder,  blacksmith  and  wagon  maker, 
now  (1938)  three  score  and  eight  years  old.  He  is 
calm  and  serene  in  the  autumn  of  life,  with  confidence 
and  a  firm  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  Great  Spirit  — 
yea,  that  a  just  reward  awaits  him  in  the  Elysian  Fields 
— the  realm  beyond  the  grave.  Passing  his  closing 
days  in  the  land  he  loves  so  well;  surrounded  by  a  host 
of  friends  who  elected  him  County  Treasurer  of  his 
home  county — four  terms— he  awaits  the  coming  of 
the  Inevitable  Hour — unafraid. 
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I  am  proud  of  the  career  of  Jehu  Graham.  His 
example  of  marked  energy;  faithful  public  service 
and  Christian  life  will  be  an  inspiration  to  the  youth 
of  West  Texas  for  many  years  yet  to  come.  He  has 
rendered  valuable  aid  to  me  in  the  compilation  of  the 
history  of  the  Jesse  and  Gideon  Graham  families  which 
I  deeply  appreciate. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


WILLIAM  FRANKLIN  MANNING 
1866-1936  (70  Years) 

OLIVIA  POWELL  MANNING 
1867  (Living) 

William  Franklin  Manning  was  a  worthy  son  of  the 
Cow  House  pioneers,  James  Duncan  Manning  and 
Martha  Graham  Manning,  daughter  of  Jesse  Gra¬ 
ham  I.  He  married  Miss  Olivia  Powell,  daughter  of 
John  William  Powell  and  Elizabeth  Cross  Powell,  a 
beautiful  and  intellectual  pioneer  girl — they  began  life 
with  small  capital — inspired  by  hope  and  energy. 

They  bought  the  old  homestead  of  Jesse  Graham  I 
and  began  to  buy  adjoining  lands  and  raised  livestock. 
They  were  hustlers;  made  wise  investments  in  lands 
and  livestock  and  soon  were  rated  as  the  most  success¬ 
ful  ranchers  and  farmers  in  Coryell  County. 

Schools  in  the  neighborhood  did  not  afford  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  education  of  their  children,  they  desired 
and  they  bought  a  commodious  home  in  Gatesville, 
county  seat  of  Coryell  County,  and  located  there. 

William  now  began  to  extend  his  operations  and 
go  more  into  real  estate  and  bought  and  sold  much 
land.  He  possessed  an  attractive  personality;  made 
many  friends  and  continued  to  prosper.  He  or¬ 
ganized  the  firm  of  W.  F.  Manning  &  Sons  which 
continued  actively  until  his  death — 1936. 

His  wife  and  sons  continued  to  operate  the  ranch 
and  farms  with  success.  William  and  Olivia  raised  six 
children:  Mamie  May  (b.  1887);  Marion  Monroe 
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(b.  1889);  Martha  Elizabeth  (b.  1892);  Mattie  Lee 
(b.  1 899 );  William  Cole  (b.  1 903  );  and  Carrie  Nation 
(b.  1905).  They  became  successful  and  honorable  citi¬ 
zens.  William  Manning  was  noted  for  sound  judg¬ 
ment  and  quick  decisions.  He  was  honorable  and 
generous  and  hundreds  of  friends  mourned  his  passing 
and  will  cherish  his  memory. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


CAPTAIN  GIDEON  GRAHAM 
1818-1902  (84  Years) 

ELIZABETH  MINNIX  GRAHAM 
1823-1899  (76  Years) 

Gideon  Graham,  my  grandfather,  was  the  fourth 
member  of  a  family  of  eight  children:  Jesse,  John, 
Jehu,  Gideon,  David,  Mary  Jane,  Jennie,  and  Mar¬ 
tha.  My  investigations  fail  to  procure  the  first  names 
of  their  father  or  maiden  name  of  their  mother.  Also 
I  learned  nothing  of  the  history  of  any  of  the  children 
of  this  pioneer  family,  except  my  grandfather,  Gideon, 
and  his  brother  Jesse. 

I  personally  knew  and  well  remember  my  grand¬ 
father  and  his  brother  Jesse,  who  came  to  Texas  from 
Jackson  County,  Ala.,  and  settled  on  Cow  House  River 
in  Coryell  County,  Texas,  about  the  year  185  1 — not  far 
from  old  Fort  Gates  on  the  Leon  River.  Gideon 
Graham  I,  was  a  man  of  splendid  physique — was  about 
six  feet,  one  inch  tall  and  weighed  about  200  pounds; 
muscular  and  of  large  bone.  His  hair  was  heavy  and 
black,  eyes  dark  gray;  he  had  a  high  forehead,  thin 
lips  and  acquiline  nose. 

He  entered  the  Florida  War  about  the  year  1840; 
remained  in  the  service  until  the  Seminole  Indians 
were  subdued  and  moved  to  Arkansas  in  1843 — served 
under  Col.  CofFee.  At  the  termination  of  this  war,  he 
married  Elizabeth  (Betty)  Minnix,  daughter  of  Na¬ 
thaniel  Minnix,  who  was  later  drowned  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River. 
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Nathaniel  Minnix  was  of  pure  Irish  ancestry  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  Renfro,  was  of  Scotch  lineage.  Since 
the  Grahams  originally  came  from  Scotland  and  set¬ 
tled  in  North  Carolina  and  Alabama,  the  family  is  of 
Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  After  his  marriage,  Gideon 
Graham  evinced  much  interest  in  mechanics,  stationary 
engines — the  operation  of  grist  and  saw  mills  engaged 
his  attention  for  many  years. 

In  the  early  sixties,  the  Comanche  Indians  were  a 
great  menace  to  white  settlements  along  the  Cow 
House,  Leon,  San  Saba  and  Colorado  Rivers — during 
one  of  their  forays  they  killed  Samuel  Graham  (1851- 
1865)  the  son  of  Gideon.  The  settlers  along  the  Cow 
House  river  found  it  necessary,  for  the  protection  of 
their  families  and  stock,  to  organize  a  company  of 
rangers,  of  which  Gideon  Graham  was  made  captain. 

During  the  time  Captain  Graham  was  gone  to  New 
Orleans,  carrying  clothing  and  blankets  to  his  two 
sons  in  the  Confederate  Army,  Jesse  Abner  and  my 
father,  John  Wesley,  the  Comanches  killed  his  son. 
This  tragedy  almost  prostrated  their  mother;  she  dearly 
loved  Samuel,  who  was  a  bright  lad.  Because  of  lack 
of  space  I  cannot  recount  many  incidents  occurring 
during  this  turbulent  period  of  the  Civil  War  and  the 
menace  of  the  Comanche  Indians.  The  end  of  the 
war  found  the  settlers  reduced  to  abject  poverty,  most 
of  their  sons  were  in  the  army  and  parents  supplied 
them  clothing  and  blankets. 

In  addition  to  his  studies  of  mechanics  and  the  op¬ 
eration  of  stationary  engines,  Captain  Graham  was  a 
successful  farmer  and  raised  stock  in  connection  there¬ 
with.  He  possessed  firmness  of  character  and  cour- 
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age;  lived  a  true  Christian  life.  His  splendid  example 
of  patience  and  loving  devotion  has  been  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  me.  Living  on  the  frontier  of  Texas  where  he 
met  many  characters  of  bad  habits  and  wild  life,  I 
never  knew  him  to  swear  or  take  a  drink  of  whiskey. 
Imbued  with  decision  of  character  and  fixed  purposes 
he  never  moved  but  two  or  three  times  during  his  long 
life. 

My  grandmother,  Elizabeth  —  Grandfather  called 
her  "Betsey” — was  a  woman  of  small  stature  and  splen¬ 
did  natural  ability.  Her  forehead  was  high,  eyes  blue, 
lips  thin.  I  was  many  times  amused  at  the  subtle  meth¬ 
ods  she  employed  to  sway  my  grandfather  in  most  cases. 
She  was  clever  in  the  extreme  and  if  the  cause  was  not 
too  serious,  Grandpa  always  yielded — he  was  chivalrous 
and  kind.  My  grandmother  weighed  about  100  pounds 
and  to  behold  her  contending  with  diplomacy,  and, 
in  the  end  having  her  way  with  her  powerful  and 
athletic  husband  amused  me  very  much! 

Their  family  was  a  religious  and  happy  one,  includ¬ 
ed  nine  children:  Jesse  Abner,  John  Wesley,  Jacob 
Bradford,  Robert,  Samuel,  Elizabeth,  Rhoda  Ann, 
Polly,  and  Hannah —  the  last  two  died  while  very 
young. 

About  the  year  1890  my  grandfather  and  his  wife 
moved  to  Indian  Territory — settled  near  Afton  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  near  my  father,  John  W.  Graham,  whom 
they  loved  dearly.  My  grandmother  was  the  first  to 
pass — going  in  1899  at  the  age  of  76  years. 

My  grandfather  later  married  the  widow,  Jane  Min- 
nix  Phillips,  sister  of  his  first  wife,  Betsey.  In  1902 
he  was  bitten  by  a  spider  which  caused  his  death  of 
blood  poisoning  at  the  age  of  84  years.  Thus  ended 
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the  career  of  a  noble  pioneer  citizen  whose  life  was  an 
inspiration  to  honest  men.  Amid  the  turbulent  sur¬ 
roundings  of  a  primitive  frontier  region  he  led  a  true 
Christian  life  and  reared  an  honorable  family.  I  have 
been  very  proud  to  have  been  named  in  honor  of  this 
worthy  pioneer. 

Before  closing  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  careers 
of  this  Scotch-Irish  alliance,  I  shall  relate  a  humorous 
incident.  Betsey  had  a  brother,  James  Minnix,  who 
was  her  senior  and  possessed  two  Celtic  weaknesses — 
drinking  and  fighting.  Jim  weighed  about  170  pounds 
(I  remember  him  well)  and  at  rail  makings  and  log 
rollings  he  worked  well — until  about  mid  afternoon! 
By  this  time  he  had  taken  several  "drams”  and  an¬ 
nounced  himself  the  champion  of  the  Cow  House. 
Many  fights  ensued  in  which  Jim  was  the  victor.  He 
acquired  much  skill  as  a  "rough  and  tumble”  fighter; 
grew  truculent  and  very  over-bearing. 

His  farm  was  not  far  from  that  of  Gideon  Graham 
and  one  Sunday  morning  he  came  to  the  house  of  the 
latter  and  boldly  announced  that  "he  was  going  to 
'whop’  him  —  he  never  did  like  Betsey’s  man,  no 
how!”  He  strutted  up  and  down  in  front  of  Gideon’s 
door,  cursed  and  dared  him  to  come  out. 

Betsey  became  seriously  alarmed  and  begged  her 
brother  to  go  away.  Jim  construed  this  to  mean  that 
Gideon  was  afraid  of  HIM — cursed  louder  and  be¬ 
came  more  truculent.  Betsey,  seeing  a  fight  eminent 
between  her  brother  and  her  husband,  began  to  cry 
and  plead  for  peace — it  did  no  good.  Gideon,  slow 
to  wrath  now  told  the  challenger  to  leave,  or  he  (Gid¬ 
eon)  would  be  compelled  to  make  him  go.  Jim  defied 
him  to  come  out!  Result:  The  men  fought  hard  for 
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several  minutes,  Gideon  finally  getting  the  challenger 
down.  Betsey  now  pleaded  with  Jim,  that  if  her  hus¬ 
band  would  release  him,  would  he  go  home?  After 
several  more  blows  dealt  him,  he  said  he  would  go. 
Gideon  now  released  him,  but  as  soon  as  he  gained  his 
feet,  he  immediately  renewed  the  fight.  They  fought 
long  and  hard  and  Gideon  finally  got  him  down  the 
second  time  and  announced  he  was  going  to  kill  him! 

Betsey  was  now  crying  and  begging  her  husband  to 
not  kill  Jim,  but  to  hold  him  down  while  she  went  for 
help.  Mounting  her  pony,  she  raced  two  miles  to  a 
neighbor  who  returned  with  her  and  Jim  was  liberated; 
but  not  until  he  was  punished  terribly.  He  did  not 
recover  for  many  days,  but  finally  forgave  Gideon — 
acknowledged  his  mistake  and  they  were  friends  to 
the  end. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

JESSE  ABNER  GRAHAM 
1841-1901  (61  Years) 

NANCY  ALLEN  GRAHAM  (First  Wife) 

1848-1890  (52  Years) 

FLORINA  BLAND  GRAHAM  (Second  Wife) 

1861  (Living) 

Jesse  Abner  Graham,  eldest  son  of  Gideon  Gra¬ 
ham  I,  and  Elizabeth  Minnix  Graham,  was  named  in 
honor  of  his  uncle,  Reverend  Jesse  Graham;  was  born 
1841  and  spent  his  early  life  with  his  parents  in  Cor¬ 
yell  County,  Texas,  where  they  farmed  and  raised 
stock. 

Jesse  Abner  entered  the  Confederate  army  at  Camp 
Terry,  near  Austin,  Texas,  in  the  year  1862,  with  his 
younger  brother,  John  Wesley  Graham.  They  joined 
Company  G  of  Allen’s  regiment;  marched  from  Aus¬ 
tin,  Texas,  to  Little  Rock;  joined  William  Fitzhugh’s 
regiment  of  dismounted  cavalry.  Served  through  the 
remainder  of  the  war  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana;  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  battles  of  Milliken’s  Bend,  Jenkins 
Ferry,  Pleasant  Hill,  and  many  other  battles. 

While  the  regiment  lost  heavily,  neither  of  the 
brothers  were  wounded.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he 
returned  to  Texas  and  married  Miss  Nancy  Allen 
(1865),  daughter  of  Rev.  Billy  Allen. 

They  bought  100  acres  of  prairie  land  from  A. 
Flannery  for  $150.00  and  founded  a  home — builded 
of  hewn  logs.  This  was  an  arduous  undertaking;  barbed 
wire  was  unknown  and  Jesse  Abner  split  and  hauled 
rails  many  miles  to  fence  the  farm.  In  the  year  1880 
he  took  two  yokes  of  oxen  and  hauled  hard  wood 
lumber  from  Calvert,  Texas,  a  distance  of  125  miles 
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and  built  a  comfortable  house.  In  the  year  1885  he 
bought  200  acres  joining  his  land. 

During  this  time  six  children  were  born:  Samuel 
( 1 8  7  0 ) ;  William  Abner  (1876);  and  Elizabeth, 
Stella  and  Melvina  (died  young  and  Gideon,  born 
1884,  now  living).  It  will  be  observed  that  death 
stalked  this  pioneer  family.  Samuel  Graham,  brother 
of  J  esse  A.  was  killed  by  the  Comanche  Indians,  1864, 
while  Jesse  was  in  the  Confederate  army.  During  the 
year  1901,  Jesse  Abner  lost  his  wife,  Nancy  Allen 
Graham,  a  loving,  devoted  wife  and  mother.  Three 
years  later  he  married  Miss  Fiorina  Bland  (b.  1861) 
with  whom  he  lived  until  his  death  by  cancer  in  the 
year  1901,  aged  60  years. 

Jesse  Abner  Graham  was  a  hustler,  a  man  of  splendid 
business  ability,  who  met  his  obligations;  lived  an  ex¬ 
emplary  Christian  life  and  endured  many  years  suffer¬ 
ing,  preceding  his  death.  He  was  kind  and  consid¬ 
erate;  possessed  an  engaging  personality;  stood  five 
feet  ten  inches  high;  weighed  165  pounds;  had  high 
forehead,  thin  lips  and  acquiline  nose,  black  hair  and 
blue  eyes. 

Dr.  Samuel  Alexander  Graham  (1870-1906),  eld¬ 
est  son  of  Jesse  Abner  Graham,  graduated  from  Tulane 
University  Medical  School,  New  Orleans,  1906,  and 
married  Miss  Lucille  Miller  (b.  1880),  a  charming 
girl,  settling  at  Marietta,  I.  T.  Possessing  talent  and 
marked  energy  he  soon  built  up  a  splendid  practice; 
was  achieving  signal  success  when  he  was  assassinated 
in  1906,  leaving  a  wife  and  two  intellectual  daughters 
Mayme  Leah  Graham-McCartney  (b.  1901)  and 

Gladys  Melvina  Graham-Weiss  (b.  1903). 

Dr.  Graham  was  a  man  of  splendid  physique;  six 
feet  two  inches  high,  weighing  185  pounds.  He  had 
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black  hair  and  dark  eyes;  was  kind  and  considerate;  a 
man  of  marked  courage  and  firmness.  His  noble  wife, 
Lucile,  took  up  the  burden  of  rearing  the  two  child¬ 
ren  whom  she  provided  with  a  college  education.  She 
is  a  peerless  mother  who  toiled  and  sacrificed;  skimped 
and  saved  to  educate  her  daughters.  She  deserves 
much  praise  for  this  worthy  achievement. 

William  Abner  Graham,  born  1876,  in  Coryell 
County,  Texas,  married  Miss  Idella  Pearl  Shive  (b. 
1877);  married  1893.  They  founded  a  splendid  farm 
in  the  Leon  River  bottom  and  have  been  successful 
raising  livestock  and  farming. 

He  served  the  state  of  Texas  for  several  years  with 
credit  and  honor.  He  and  his  worthy  wife  raised  two 
splendid  sons:  Allen  (b.  1904)  and  Gordon  (b.  1908) 
and  two  daughters:  Ollie  Graham  Gilmer  (b.  1894) 
and  Claudine  Graham  Fegette  (b.  1901),  all  of  whom 
are  successful.  William  Abner  and  his  loyal  wife  are 
charitable  and  kind  and  possess  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  all  who  know  them. 

Dr.  Gideon  Graham  (b.  1884),  named  in  honor  of 
his  grandfather  Gideon  Graham  I,  married  Ethel  Mc- 
Kinzey,  1903;  graduated  from  Memphis  Medical  Col¬ 
lege,  1906.  Their  children:  Cyril  Justine  (b.  1904); 
Jewel  Graham- Johnson  (b.  1905  ) ;  and  William  Mack 
Graham  (b.  1906). 

Dr.  Graham  married  Maggie  Vancel,  1911,  and 
they  have  one  daughter,  Jessie  Graham-Harrell  (b. 
1912).  Dr.  Graham  married  Eunice  Woods-LaCroix 
1926,  and  has  practiced  medicine  in  the  cities  of  Golan, 
Gonzales,  Dallas,  Beaumont  and  Newton,  Texas;  is 
successful;  owns  a  beautiful  home  in  Newton  and  has 
many  friends.  He  is  a  student  of  nature  and  an  ardent 
fisherman. 
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JOHN  WESLEY  GRAHAM 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


JOHN  WESLEY  GRAHAM 
1844-1923  (78  Years) 

MISSOURI  ANN  DAWSON  GRAHAM  (First  Wife) 

1846-1916  (70  Years) 

SOPHIA  BOATMAN  GRAHAM  (Second  Wife) 

1857  (Living) 

My  father,  John  Wesley  Graham,  was  the  son  of 
Gideon  Graham  I  and  Elizabeth  (Betty)  Minnix  Gra¬ 
ham;  was  reared  principally  in  Coryell  County,  Texas. 
He  was  five  feet  and  1 0  inches  in  height;  weighed  about 
175  pounds;  was  strong,  active  and  possessed  marked 
energy.  His  hair  was  thick  and  black;  forehead  high; 
eyes  dark  blue;  aquiline  nose  and  he  wore  a  full  beard. 

While  active  and  energetic,  he  was  patient  and  in¬ 
tensely  religious;  did  not  use  tobacco  or  whiskey;  was 
kind  and  generous.  I  consider  him  one  of  the  noblest 
men  I  ever  knew.  I  know  but  little  about  the  ear  ly  life 
of  my  father;  it  was  possibly  about  the  same  as  that  of 
other  youths  who  lived  on  a  thinly  settled  Texas  fron¬ 
tier.  There  were  no  schools,  but  my  grandmother 
possessed  some  education  and  from  her  he  learned  to 
spell,  read  and  write  and  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic. 
He  wrote  legibly  and  spelled  exceptionally  well.  He 
was  much  interested  in  books  which  he  often  read  un¬ 
til  late  at  night,  especially  the  Bible. 

His  elder  brother,  Jesse  Abner  Graham  and  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Confederate  army  at  Camp  Terry,  near  Aus¬ 
tin,  Texas,  in  the  year  1862,  Company  D  of  Allen’s 
regiment;  marched  from  Austin,  Texas  to  Little  Rock; 
joined  William  Fitzhugh’s  regiment  of  dismounted 
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cavalry.  Served  through  remainder  of  the  war  in  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  Louisiana;  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Milliken’s  Bend;  Jenkins  Ferry  and  Pleasant  Hill. 

While  their  regiment  lost  heavily,  neither  of  the 
brothers  were  wounded.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
returned  to  Texas  and  married  Miss  Missouri  Ann 
Dawson,  daughter  of  James  Dawson.  During  his  ab¬ 
sence  in  the  army,  the  Comanches  killed  his  younger 
brother,  Samuel  Graham  in  1864,  and  at  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  war,  the  family  was  reduced  to  poverty. 

Mother  was  two  years  younger  than  Father  and  was 
given  the  middle  name  of  "Ann”  in  honor  of  Polly 
Ann  Rogers  Dawson,  her  grandmother. 

They  began  their  careers  in  poverty  and  obscurity 
and  Father  bought  200  acres  of  land  from  Ellison 
Burch  in  1870  on  the  Leon  River  for  $600,  giving  his 
note  for  it.  In  1871  he  bought  20  acres  more  from 
Isaac  West  for  $3  0. 

They  lived  on  this  place  until  1873  and  sold  it  for 
$5.00  per  acre  and  bought  673  acres  located  on  the 
South  Bosque  River  from  Neil  McLellan.  This  was  a 
charming  region.  The  small  forest  along  the  river 
teemed  with  game  and  here  my  bother  James  and  I, 
our  faithful  dog,  Beaver,  first  learned  to  hunt.  We 
had  an  old  army  musket  (weight  IOJ/2  pounds),  a 
muzzle  loader!  But,  we  accounted  for  much  small 
game — squirrels  and  prairie  chickens  and  were  praised 

bv  our  mother. 

/ 

Our  nearest  neighbor  was  James  Bland,  distant  five 
miles.  This  tract  of  land  had  a  splendid  lasting  spring 
and  father  built  a  good  four-room  house  in  a  beautiful 
pecan  grove.  We  lived  here  eight  years,  during  which 
time  father  accumulated  a  splendid  herd  of  cattle  and 
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fenced  a  small  farm.  The  Santa  Fe  railroad  was  con¬ 
structed  nearby  and  the  city  of  McGregor  founded. 

Before  this  date,  we  got  our  mail  from  Comanche 
Springs — distant  about  eight  miles.  I  consider  this  a 
truly  happy  epoch  of  my  life.  Here  I  first  learned 
to  study  nature  and  admire  animals  and  birds.  In  the 
year  1881  Father  sold  this  tract  of  land  and  bought  a 
beautiful  home  in  Peters  Gap,  west  of  Gatesville  in 
Coryell  County,  a  picturesque  region  of  low  mountains 
flanked  by  broad  prairies  teeming  with  prairie  chickens. 

During  the  time  my  parents  lived  at  Peters  Gap,  my 
father  reached  the  most  prosperous  period  of  his  life. 
At  one  time  he  owned  about  1800  sheep;  many  cattle 
and  about  15  00  acres  of  land,  and  owed  little.  They 
raised  a  family  of  five  sons:  Gideon,  James  M.;  Jos¬ 
eph  F.;  and  Robert  Lee.  Four  daughters:  La  Verna, 
Florence  P.;  Willie  and  Temperance. 

Father  and  Mother  had  begun  life  in  poverty;  they 
had  toiled  and  sacrificed,  skimped  and  saved  and  now 
appeared  to  be  destined  to  work  less  and  enjoy  more 
of  the  comforts  of  life.  Father  was  now  40  years  of 
age  and  Mother  3  8;  they  were  in  middle  life.  But  ad¬ 
versity  and  a  series  of  misfortunes  were  soon  to  over¬ 
take  them.  During  the  severe  winter  of  1883,  Father 
lost  about  half  of  his  sheep;  prices  of  land  and  cattle 
depreciated  to  such  an  extent  that  when  he  sold  his 
ranch  and  stock  in  the  spring  of  1884  his  estate  had 
dwindled  to  about  one-fourth  of  its  former  value. 

He  traded  the  outfit  for  about  15  0  head  of  Durham 
cattle  and  63  horses;  started  with  these  overland  to 
Indian  Territory.  During  the  driving  of  this  herd 
over  several  hundreds  of  miles,  they  were  compelled 
to  swim  rivers  and  endure  many  hardships.  The  fol- 
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lowing  summer,  the  cattle  not  being  acclimated,  became 
affected  with  Texas  Fever — many  died.  He  traded 
the  remnant  for  an  allotment  on  Horse  Creek,  south 
of  Afton,  I.  T.,  and  vigorously  commenced  to  recoupe 
his  fallen  fortunes.  He  prospered  for  a  few  years; 
traded  this  place  for  another  small  ranch  south  of 
Muskogee  and  there  established  the  J-I  Bar  ranch. 
For  several  years  he  toiled  almost  day  and  night  to 
properly  care  for  his  family  and  build  up  his  herd. 

Mother  had  now  become  very  ill  and  believing  a 
change  in  location  might  be  beneficial  to  her,  he  traded 
this  ranch  for  a  small  herd  of  high  grade  Durham  cattle 
and  located  near  Inola,  I.  T.  The  change  did  Mother 
no  good;  she  rapidly  grew  worse  and  for  many  months 
we  all  despaired  of  her  recovery.  My  father  secured 

"V 

the  services  of  Dr.  F.  B.  Fite  of  Muskogee  and  Clare- 
more  doctors  to  treat  her  without  success.  We  held 
a  family  counsel  and  decided  that  as  a  last  resort,  he 
should  take  her  to  a  higher  altitude.  To  add  to  Fath¬ 
er’s  misfortune,  his  youngest  son,  Robert  Lee,  was  badly 
injured  in  a  cyclone  at  Inola — was  permanently  crip¬ 
pled. 

As  soon  as  brother  Lee  was  able  to  travel,  Father 
took  Mother  and  Lee  to  Canyon  City,  Colorado,  where 
they  continued  to  live  for  two  years.  The  climate  and 
altitude  were  beneficial  to  Mother  for  a  short  while  only. 
She  finally  decided  she  had  only  a  short  time  to  live 
and  pleaded  with  Father  to  take  her  back  where  she 
might  die  in  the  old  Cherokee  nation.  He  moved 
her  to  Afton;  bought  a  small  house  where  she  lingered 
for  a  few  years  and  died  in  1915  of  dropsy  of  the  heart. 
My  father  was  now  7  2  years  old  and  completely  broke 
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but  he  bravely  endured  his  great  bereavement  and  re¬ 
fused  to  live  with  any  of  his  children! 

The  loving  devotion  of  my  father  to  Mother  during 
all  of  these  trying  years  was  noble,  tender  and  beauti¬ 
ful! 

Events  in  the  early  life  of  my  mother  are  unknown 
to  me.  She  was  the  daughter  of  James  Dawson,  young¬ 
est  of  four  children  and  was  the  constant  companion 
of  her  father.  During  her  early  life  my  grandfather 
lived  on  the  San  Saba  River  about  7  5  miles  west  of 
where  the  Grahams  lived  on  the  Cow  House  River. 
The  Dawson  family  was  often  menaced  by  the  war-like 
Comanches.  I  have  heard  my  mother  relate  many  in¬ 
cidents  of  their  marauding  incursions  in  that  frontier 
country,  always  on  moonlight  nights.  Of  how  they 
built  signal  fires  on  the  top  of  San  Saba  Peak  to  aid 
them  during  their  raids  on  the  settlers’  cabins. 

When  I  can  first  remember,  my  mother  was  strikingly 
beautiful,  tall  and  stately!  She  was  active  and  energetic. 
I  remember  my  grandfather  telling  me  that  her  pet 
name  was  "Fox”  because  of  her  speed  and  agility.  When 
I  consider  all  of  the  members  of  the  Graham  and  Daw¬ 
son  families,  not  one  resembles  her  so  much  as  Sally 
May,  my  daughter.  Mother’s  hair  was  luxuriant  and 
glossy  black;  her  eyes  steel  gray;  her  nose  Grecian  and 
her  lips  thin;  her  poise  was  symetrical  and  beautiful. 
She  was  a  fitting  consort  for  my  father,  a  faithful  wife 
and  a  devoted  and  loving  mother,  the  noblest  work  of 
God! 

Father  continued  to  live  at  Afton  and  married  Sophia 
Boatman  in  1921  and  bought  a  home  in  Nowata,  Okla., 
where  he  continued  to  live  until  his  death  by  apoplexy, 
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in  the  year  1923.  Sophia  Boatman  Graham  (b.  1857) 
is  an  amiable  and  gracious  woman  who  made  the  last 
years  of  the  life  of  my  father  happy  and  contented. 
She  is  loved  by  all  members  of  the  Graham  family. 

John  Wesley  Graham  was  an  optimist.  No  matter 
what  misfortune  overtook  him,  he  considered  that  it 
might  have  been  worse!  He  possessed  boundless  energy 
and  ambition.  I  have  known  him  to  rise  and  commence 
work  at  two  and  three  o’clock  in  the  morning.  He 
cared  very  little  for  money  and  was  generous  and  kind. 
His  noble  life  has  ever  been  an  inspiration  to  me  and 
the  world  was  made  better  for  him  having  lived. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


REV.  JULIUS  EDWARD  SYDOW 
1840-1919  (78  Years) 

MARY  MUELLER  SYDOW 
1847-1917  (70  Years) 

The  above  named  were  maternal  grandparents  of 
my  children.  Julius  Edward  Sydow  was  born  July  5, 
1840  at  Kalles,  Province  of  Pomerania,  Germany.  He 
came  with  his  father,  Fred  Sydow  to  America  in  the  year 
1857,  settling  near  Galveston,  Texas.  The  family 
later  moved  to  Brenham,  Texas,  where  they  lived  for 
many  years. 

Events  in  the  early  life  of  Reverend  Sydow  are  un¬ 
known  to  me.  My  records  disclose  that  about  the  year 
1861  he  joined  the  Confederate  army;  was  a  brave 
soldier;  twice  captured  and  imprisoned  by  soldiers  of 
the  Union  army.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Mueller,  daughter  of  Michael  and  Elizabeth 
Mueller,  who  lived  at  Brenham,  Texas,  and  came  from 
Germany  in  the  year  1846. 

I  never  met  these  two  ancestors  of  my  wife  until 
they  were  very  old.  At  that  time  they  were  living  with 
Rev.  Julius  Edward  Sydow,  who  lived  west  of  Gates- 
ville,  Texas.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  their  early  history 
or  lives,  but  they  impressed  me  as  being  splendid  citi¬ 
zens.  They  were  great  grandfather  and  grandmother 
of  my  children  on  the  maternal  side.  Michael  Muller, 
was  a  large  man,  being  about  six  feet  high  and  weighing 
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about  190  pounds;  was  of  dark  complexion;  black 
hair  and  eyes;  slow  of  speech,  quiet,  unassuming  and 
very  religious.  Mrs.  Mueller  was  a  small  woman  pos¬ 
sessing  blue  eyes  and  fair  complexion. 

These  two  Texas  pioneers  raised  three  daughters: 
Mary,  wed  Rev.  J.  E.  Sydow;  Sophia,  wed  William 
Voss,  a  hustling,  successful  citizen;  and  Betty,  wed 
Julius  Hirsch,  a  thrifty  farmer;  all  of  whom  founded 
homes  west  of  Gatesville,  Coryell  County,  Texas. 

I  would  like  to  supply  more  information  about  the 
lives  of  these  two  worthy  people,  but  have  no  records. 
They  lived  with  Rev.  Sydow  until  they  died;  Michael 
being  84  years  old  and  Elizabeth  7  8.  They  are  interred 
at  King  P.  O.,  Coryell  County,  Texas. 

Rev.  Sydow  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Mission¬ 
ary  Baptist  Church  in  the  year  1879  and  was  pastor 
of  many  German  Baptist  churches  during  his  lifetime. 
He  deserves  much  credit  for  his  success  in  life;  frail 
of  body;  diminutive  in  size;  began  life  in  poverty; 
handicapped  by  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage;  the  obstacles  he  overcame  were  impressive! 

He  had  little  opportunity  to  attend  school  and  de¬ 
voted  much  time  to  study;  became  well  informed; 
acquired  many  books  and  was  a  self-educated  man. 
He  wrote  very  legibly;  spoke  the  English  language 
fluently,  with  little  foreign  accent. 

In  personal  appearance  he  was  about  five  feet  and 
six  inches  high;  had  dark  hair,  blue  eyes,  fair  com¬ 
plexion  and  wore  a  short  beard  which  was  light  in  color. 
He  possessed  keen  perception  and  marked  firmness. 
In  addition  to  his  duties  as  minister  of  the  gospel,  he 
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gave  considerable  attention  to  agriculture  and  was  a 
successful  farmer. 

Grandmother,  Mary  Mueller  Sydow,  I  consider  one 
of  the  most  affiable  and  worthy  characters  I  ever  knew, 
comparable  to  Temperance  Butler  Dawson.  She  was 
about  five  feet,  five  inches  high,  possessing  a  splendid 
form.  Her  complexion  was  dark,  hair  and  eyes  black, 
thin  lips  and  a  Grecian  nose.  She  was  energetic  and  pa¬ 
tient,  considerate  and  kind.  A  splendid  housekeeper 
and  skilled  cook!  She  often  helped  with  the  work  in 
the  field. 

These  maternal  grandparents  raised  1 1  children, 
the  oldest  of  whom  was  your  beloved  mother:  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Betty)  Sydow  (1866-1925);  Mary  Sydow  Voss 
(1868-1936);  Julius  Edward,  Jr.  (b.  1872);  Emil 
Paul  (b.  1875);  Charles  Michael  (b.  1887);  Dr.  John 
Frederick  (1880  -  1931);  Benjamin  Franklin  (b. 
1883);  Lenora  Rebecca-Murray  (b.  1886);  Minnie 
Fredericka-McCurry  (b.  1888);  Frederick  Herman 
(b.  1891);  Earl  Bunvan  (b.  1896).  All  of  this  large 
family  of  children  are  intelligent  and  honorable,  some 
of  them  outstanding. 

Julius  Edward  Sydow,  Jr.,  is  an  expert  apothe¬ 
cary;  Mary  Sydow  and  her  husband,  Ernest  A.  Voss, 
founded  a  large  dairy  and  splendid  estate  near  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  now  operated  by  their  four  children,  Car- 
mon,  Roy,  Kenneth,  and  Mrs.  Ruby  Voss-Schmitt. 
Charles  Michael  is  a  skilled  drygoods  salesman  and  Dr. 
John  Frederick  was  a  veterinarian  of  note  in  Coryell 
County.  The  others  are  by  occupation,  farmers,  of 
whom  James  Murray  and  Mm.  McCurry  are  the  most 
successful. 

Rev.  Sydow  was  absent  from  home  much  of  the  time 
attending  to  his  ministerial  duties  and  the  responsibility 
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of  rearing  the  children  devolved  upon  his  wife,  Mary. 
She  was  the  first  to  rise  in  the  morning  and  the  last 
to  retire  at  night;  she  was  truly  a  good  and  worthy 
woman,  respected  and  loved  by  her  neighbors. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  children  and  grand¬ 
children  of  Rev.  J.  E.  Sydow  and  his  worthy  wife,  Mary 
Mueller  Sydow: 

Mary  Sydow  Voss  (1868-1936)  and  Ernest  A.  Voss, 
her  husband;  Garmon,  Roy,  Kenneth  Voss,  and  Mrs. 
Ruby  Voss  Schmitt. 

Julius  Edward  Sydow  (b.  1872)  and  Mrs.  Alvenia 
Fischer  Sydow,  his  wife:  Olin,  Garland  Sydow  and 
Mrs.  Lena  Mae  Sydow  Tower. 

Emil  Paul  Sydow  (b.  1875)  and  his  wife,  Matilda 
Voss  Sydow:  Della  Sydow  Black,  Mildred  Sydow 
Harper,  Haymond,  Vernon  and  Clarence  Sydow. 

Charles  Michael  Sydow  (b.  1877)  and  his  wife,  Clara 
Blackstock  Sydow:  J.  Edward  and  Charles  Bailey 
Sydow. 

Dr.  John  Frederick  Sydow  (1880-1931)  and  his 
wife,  Emma  Henkel  Sydow:  Nora  Sydow  Mueller. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Sydow  (b.  1883)  and  his  wives, 
Eula  Thorton  Sydow  and  Margaret  Wright  Sydow: 
Margaret  Joyce,  Mary  Frances,  Benjamin  F.  Sydow. 

Lenora  Rebecca  Sydow  Murray  (b.  1886)  and  her 
husband,  James  Thomas  Murray:  Erline  Murray  Rid¬ 
dling,  Katherine,  Robert  and  Edward  Murray. 

Minnie  Fredericka  Sydow  McCurray  (b.  1888)  and 
her  husband  William  McCurray:  Leta  Alvenia  Mc¬ 
Curray  Baize,  Robert,  Earl,  Mary  Louis  McCurray 
Koch,  and  Minnie  Clara  McCurray. 

Frederick  Herman  Sydow  (b.  1891)  and  his  wife, 
Maude  Coburn  Sydow:  Frederick  Herman  Sydow,  Jr. 

Earl  Bunyan  Sydow  (b.  1896)  and  his  wife,  Hattie 
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Fegette  Sydow:  Eastine  Sydow,  James  Hamilton,  Wil¬ 
liam  Davis,  Robert  Lee,  Minnie  Sue  and  Bettie  Lou 
Sydow. 

To  the  above  list  is  added  the  allied  families  of: 

William  Voss  and  his  wife,  Sophia  Mueller  Voss: 
Lydia  Voss  Risinger,  Louis  Voss  Schultz,  Wm.  T.  Voss, 
John  L.  Voss,  Gussie  Voss,  Grover  C.  Voss,  and  Alma 
Voss  Oldham,  Nora  Voss  and  Miller  Voss. 

Julius  Hirsch  and  his  wife,  Bettie  Mueller  Hirsch: 
Mary,  Lydia,  Emma,  August,  Willie,  Ellie,  Lizzie,  Ben¬ 
jamin  and  Grover  Hirsch. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


JAMES  MADISON  GRAHAM 
1869  (Living) 

r 

BESSIE  WILLIS  GRAHAM 
1875  (Living) 

James  M.  Graham  was  the  second  son  of  John  Wes¬ 
ley  Graham  and  Missouri  Dawson  Graham.  Born  in 
Coryell  County,  Texas,  in  the  year  1869.  Came  with 
his  parents  to  the  Cherokee  nation  about  the  year 
1884.  Married  Miss  Bessie  Willis,  a  charming  girl 
possessing  splendid  ability  and  patence,  near  Fort  Gib- 
on  where  they  have  lived  continuously  since. 

James  M.  Graham  is  a  man  of  firmness  and  deter¬ 
mination  and  although  permanently  injured  when  a 
youth,  having  both  legs  severely  hurt,  he  did  not  sur¬ 
render  to  pain,  but  worked  on  his  farm  where  he  and 
his  worthy  wife  reared  a  splendid  family:  Marion,  Mag¬ 
gie,  Luther,  Floyd,  Lydia,  Mary,  Josephene,  Marvin, 
Minnie,  James  Lee,  and  Patricia  Louise,  and  at  this 
time  (1938)  they  are  all  living  except  three.  The  de¬ 
ceased  are:  Lydia,  Mary  and  Minnie.  Of  this  pioneer 
family  of  children,  reared  by  these  two  honorable  citi¬ 
zens,  the  following  named  stand  out  for  splendid  ac- 
chievement: 

Marion  Graham,  born  in  1894,  is  a  hustler;  still 
owns  his  allotment  near  Okay,  and  has  served  the  state 
highway  department  as  road  supervisor  for  the  past  1 5 
years  with  marked  ability.  Fie  and  his  faithful  wife 
reared  and  educated  two  daughters  of  much  promise: 
Hazel  Margaret,  and  Maria  Jeanette.  The  latter  mar- 
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ried  Felton  Dillion  Bishop  and  they  have  a  promising 
son  named  in  his  honor. 

Josephene  Graham  Edwards,  born  in  1904,  is  a 
versatile  matron,  reared  near  Fort  Gibson.  She  had 
ambition  to  win  success;  went  to  Chicago  where  she 
achieved  her  ambition  and  married  Jules  J.  Edwards 
a  man  of  wealth  and  distinction.  She  is  loyal  and  gen¬ 
erous  towards  her  parents  and  merits  much  praise.  She 
is  a  musician  and  poet. 

James  Lee  Graham,  born  in  1907,  is  the  youngest 
son  and  a  splendid  citizen;  worked  his  way  through 
Northeastern  State  Teachers  College  and  graduated 
with  signal  honors.  Handicapped  by  having  only  one 
hand,  he  possessed  ambition  and  talent;  aspired  to 
enter  the  field  of  education  and  has  served  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  at  Oolagah  and  now  serves  the  city 
of  Salina  in  that  capacity.  He  has  won  several  honors 
in  the  athletic  field  and  is  a  poet  and  musician.  I  pre¬ 
dict  that  he  will  achieve  renown  in  his  chosen  field  of 
work. 

Patricia  Louise  Graham,  born  in  19  14,  is  the  young¬ 
est  daughter,  and  just  out  of  high  school.  She  is  a 
talented  musician  and  artist,  and  is  now  completing  a 
course  in  art,  having  already  painted  many  beautiful 
pictures. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


MATHEW  ALEXANDER  PAINTER 
1865  (Living) 

LA  VERNA  GRAHAM  PAINTER 
1870-1929  (59  Years) 


Mathew  Alexander  Painter  was  born  in  Arkansas;  came 
to  Texas  with  his  parents  in  1872,  the  son  of  William 
Alexander  Painter  and  Rebecca  Hailey  Painter,  two 
splendid  Texas  pioneers.  William  A.  Painter  was  a 
shoemaker  by  trade;  served  through  the  civil  war; 
settled  near  old  Fort  Gates  on  the  Texas  frontier  in 
1872.  He  loved  liberty  and  the  wide  open  spaces. 


Mathew  Alexander  Painter  married  La  Verna  Gra¬ 
ham  (Cherokee  roll  31810),  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Wesley  Graham  and  Missouri  Ann  Dawson  Graham 
at  Peters  Gap,  Texas,  in  1887,  and  came  to  the  Indian 
Territory  that  year,  settling  near  Afton,  I.  T.  They 
began  life  with  small  capital;  possessed  energy  and 
ability  and  soon  founded  a  good  farm  and  commodious 
home. 

Mathew  Painter  is  a  man  of  splendid  ability;  has 
achieved  marked  success  in  raising  livestock,  banking 
and  mercantile  business;  is  a  financier  of  outstanding 
ability.  He  and  his  noble  wife  enjoyed  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  a  host  of  friends.  Their  children 
are:  Ada  R.  (Cherokee  Roll  31811);  Evelin  P.  (Roll 
31812);  John  W.  (Roll  31813);  Ray  D.  (Roll 
31814);  Roberta  A.  ( Roll  31815);  Roy  F.  ( Roll 
31816);  and  Donald  Leo  (Roll  N.  B.  806) . 

Their  worthy  mother  died  in  1929.  She  and  her 
husband  beqeathed  to  this  Republic  the  legacy  of  a 
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splendid  family.  Ada  R.  graduated  from  the  Cherokee 
Female  Seminary  of  Tahlequah,  1908;  taught  school 
at  Afton  four  years;  married  Eugene  R.  Bell  (born 
1881  in  Memphis,  Tenn),  in  the  year  1912;  he  was 
county  superintendent  of  schools  of  Nowata  County 
two  terms.  He  is  now  (  1938)  superintendent  of  Three 
Sands  School — has  taught  school  3  5  years. 

They  have  two  talented  children:  LaVer na  Mary 
Bell  (b.  1920)  and  Betty  Jean  Bell  (b.  1922).  Both 
make  highest  grades  in  school. 

A  son,  Ray  D.  Painter,  is  cashier  of  Farmers  State 
Bank  of  Afton,  Oklahoma.  Possesses  signal  ability; 
is  emulating  the  career  of  his  successful  father.  He 
married  Miss  Gladys  Loraine  Smelzer  (b.  1897)  on 
January  26,  1920.  They  have  two  promising  sons: 
Ray  Dale  (b.  1921)  and  John  Edward  (b.  1924). 
Donald  Leo  has  founded  a  grocery  store  in  Vinita  and 
is  a  successful  merchant. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


CHARLES  T.  BRADSHAW 
1871  (Living) 

FLORENCE  PARALEE  GRAHAM  BRADSHAW 
Roil  31817— 1873  (Living) 

Charles  T.  Bradshaw  came  from  a  worthy  pioneer 
family  and  was  raised  near  McLain,  I.  T.  Schools  be¬ 
ing  primitive  and  few,  he  acquired  little  education; 
married  Miss  Florence  Graham,  daughter  of  John  Wes¬ 
ley  Graham  in  the  year  1 8 —  and  located  on  her  allot¬ 
ment  near  Centralia,  I.  T. 

These  two  pioneers  began  life  with  no  wealth  but 
their  talents  and  boundless  hope  and  energy.  Improved 
their  home;  farmed  and  raised  livestock  until  the  year 
19 —  when  they  bought  a  beautiful  modern  home  in 
Nowata  to  secure  better  school  facilities  for  their  child¬ 
ren.  Renting  their  rural  home  and  farm,  they  founded 
a  small  dairy  and  developed  it  into  one  of  the  best  of 
its  size  in  Nowata  County. 

The  devoted  Christian  lives  of  these  two  worthy 
pioneers  are  an  inspiration  to  modern  youth.  They 
are  devout  members  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  No¬ 
wata;  have  met  their  obligations;  paid  taxes  and  helped 
build  roads,  churches  and  schoolhouses  since  state¬ 
hood.  They  are  rated  splendid  citizens  by  all  who 
know  them. 

They  are  leaving  this  Republic  a  legacy  of  three 
promising  children:  Myrtle  Bradshaw  Christian  (Roll 
3  1 8 1 8 ) ;  Claude  Bradshaw  ( Roll  31819);  and  Ray 
Bradshaw. 
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Myrtle  Bradshaw  married  Everette  Christian,  a  splen¬ 
did  gentleman  who  founded  a  mercantile  business  in 
Centralia,  which  he  still  operates  with  success.  They 
enjoy  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  who  know 
them  and  have  a  family  of  three  children  who  are  mak- 
ing  high  grades  in  school. 

Claude  Bradshaw  deserves  commendation  for  his 
persistence  in  working  his  way  through  college;  grad¬ 
uating  with  high  honors  from  A.  6c  M.  College  of 
Oklahoma.  He  married  Miss  Nellie  Bullock,  a  charm¬ 
ing  collegian  and  they  founded  a  book  business  in 
Memphis;  are  successful  and  have  two  beautiful  child¬ 
ren. 

Ray  Bradshaw  graduated  from  Nowata  high  school; 
entered  the  Phillips  Petroleum  Company  of  Bartles¬ 
ville;  married  Miss  Eleanor  Johnson.  They  are  ren¬ 
dering  successful  service  and  saving  their  salaries  to 
buy  a  home  or  enter  buiness. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


JOSEPH  EDWARD  GRAHAM  (Roll  31820) 

1877  (Living) 

MAY  BRADSHAW  GRAHAM 
1879  (Living) 

Joseph  Edward  Graham  (Cherokee  Roll  31820) 
was  born  in  Coryell  County,  Texas;  helped  his  father, 
John  Wesley  Graham,  move  their  herd  of  cattle  to 
Indian  Territory  in  the  year  1884;  attended  school 
but  very  little  and  married  May  Bradshaw  while  living 
on  his  father’s  ranch  near  McLain,  I.  T.,  in  the  year 
189 —  and  settled  on  his  allotment  near  Centralia, 
I.  T.,  where  they  lived  for  many  years;  later  sold  the 
farm  and  located  in  a  beautiful  home  in  Nowata,  which 
provided  better  school  facilities  for  their  chil¬ 
dren. 

They  established  a  small  dairy  and  Mr.  Graham 
secured  the  agency  for  sale  of  Rawleigh’s  Products, 
which  he  supplied  to  Nowata  County  citizens  for  ten 
years.  Joseph  Edward  Graham  inherited  the  energy 
and  Christian  virtues  of  his  father;  met  his  obligations 
and  commands  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  who 
know  him.  His  wife,  May  Bradshaw  Graham,  possesses 
marked  energy;  has  her  house  lavishly  furnished  and 
loves  flowers,  trees  and  garden. 

These  two  pioneers  have  only  moved  once  in  forty 
years;  raised  a  family  of  four  sons,  one  of  whom, 
Franklin  A.  (Dick)  Graham,  (Roll  4020  N.  B.), 
stands  out  as  a  successful  and  splendid  citizen;  he  grad¬ 
uated  from  Nowata  high  school  and  married  a  charming 
and  intellectual  girl,  Miss  Ruby  Fry.  He  soon  secured 
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employment  with  the  Public  Service  Company  in  No¬ 
wata  and  his  wife  with  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone 
Co.,  where  they  are  still  employed.  They  have  rend¬ 
ered  able  service  to  these  big  companies  and  have  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  all  who  know  them.  They 
have  founded  a  substantial  home  in  Nowata  and  are 
making  rapid  progress  in  the  accumulation  of  prop¬ 
erty. 

Clarence  W.  Graham,  Roll  3182  (b.  1899),  married 
Miss  Anna  C.  Minor  (b.  1900).  Children:  Esther  G. 
(b.  1919);  Clarence  W.  Graham,  Jr.  (b.  1922);  and 
Calvin  B.  (b.  1929).  Clarence  W.  Graham  left  Okla¬ 
homa,  settled  in  California;  is  assistant  postmaster  of 
Lindsay;  has  founded  a  home  and  is  successful. 

Carl  Graham  (b.  1902) ,  Cherokee  Roll  N.  B.  4019, 
married  Miss  Salena  Messmore  (b.  1904) .  They  have 
three  children:  Paul  Eugene  (b.  1924);  Dolores  (b. 
1926)  and  Doris  (b.  1926).  Carl  Graham  holds  a  re¬ 
sponsible  position  with  the  Union  Public  Service  Com¬ 
pany;  is  an  expert  on  equipment  and  installation. 

Evans  Russell  Graham  (b.  1918);  married  Miss 
Odessa  Kerr  (b.  1918)  at  Nowata,  Oklahoma,  193  6. 
Russell  Graham  is  intellectual  and  ambitious  and  is 
studying  building  and  manufacturing. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

JOE  WILLIE  GRAHAM  EDWARDS 
1877  (Living) 

JAMES  NEAL  (First  Husband) 

1875-1905  (30  Years) 

JOSHUA  RANDOLPH  (Second  Husband) 

BEN  EDWARDS  (Third  Husband) 

Joe  Willie  Edwards,  Cherokee  Roll  31825,  daughter 
of  John  Wesley  and  Missouri  Ann  Dawson  Graham, 
was  born  in  Coryell  county,  Texas,  in  the  year  1877, 
and  came  with  her  parents  to  Indian  Territory  about 
the  year  1886,  and  was  married  to  James  Neal,  Roll 
283  36,  son  of  Richard  Neal  in  the  year  1897,  at  Mc¬ 
Lain  I.  T.,  and  to  this  union  were  born:  Richard  Neal, 
Jr.,  Cherokee  Roll  28337  (b.  1899);  Florence  Ethel 
Neal,  Roll  N.  B.  3  246,  (b.  1902).  James  Neal  died 
in  the  year  1905  of  typhoid  fever  and  Richard  Neal, 
Jr.,  proved  to  be  a  devoted  and  loving  son  who  has 
stood  loyally  by  his  ill  mother  through  all  the  years 
since  that  time.  He  deserves  much  credit  and  praise 
for  his  loving  devotion  to  his  invalid  mother. 

Joe  Willie  Neal  married  Joshua  Randolph  1907  and 
to  this  union  were  born:  Marie  Randolph  (1912),  who 
married  Robert  Lee  Dick.  Willie  secured  a  divorce 
from  Joshua  Randolph  and  Married  Ben  Edwards,  a 
sterling  pioneer  citizen,  in  the  year  1924,  who  died  in 
the  year  1925. 

Joe  Willie  Edwards  has  had  a  hard  struggle  during 
the  last  1 5  years,  most  of  which  time  she  has  been  ill 
and  unable  to  work — much.  Through  it  all  she  has 
shown  marked  patience  and  is  a  loving  mother  and  a 
devoted  Christian. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 


DR.  JOHN  FRANCIS  GRAHAM,  V.  S. 

1879  (Living) 

MARTHA  MYRTLE  LAWSON  GRAHAM 

1879  (Living) 

Dr.  John  Francis  Graham,  Cherokee  Roll  3  1822, 
was  born  in  Coryell  county,  Texas,  in  1879;  came  with 
his  parents  to  Indian  Territory  in  1887,  and  lived  on 
their  ranch  near  Webbers  Falls,  I.  T.,  until  his  marriage 
to  Martha  Myrtle  Lawson  in  1900.  To  this  marriage 
were  born:  Edna  May,  Roll  3  1823;  Robert  Lee,  Roll 
3  1824;  Leonard  Francis,  Roll  N.  B.  1146;  Florence 
Ellen;  Elmer  Andrew,  Roll  N.  B.  1147;  Herschell  D.; 
Martha  Sebrona;  James  Theodore;  and  Melissa  Marie 
Graham.  Robert  Lee  Graham  is  an  outstanding  citizen 
of  McAlester — an  inventor  of  many  useful  articles. 

Dr.  John  F.  Graham  is  a  hustler  and  an  optimist; 
studied  veterinary  science  and  has  a  splendid  practice 
around  Warner,  Okla.,  where  he  lives  on  his  original 
Cherokee  allotment  in  contentment  and  peace — enjoy¬ 
ing  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  neighbors.  He 
and  his  worthy  and  patient  wife  have  raised  a  splendid 
family,  all  of  whom  are  living  and  are  successful. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


DR.  ALBERT  SYDNEY  HARROD 
1874-1910  (36  Years) 

TEMPERANCE  VIRGINIA  GRAHAM  HARROD 

1883  (Living) 

Dr.  Albert  Sydney  Harrod  was  a  splendid  type  of 
the  pioneer  physician,  practicing  in  Indian  Territory 
before  statehood.  Schooled  in  medicine  at  Nashville 
and  Little  Rock,  he  came  to  Indian  Territory  settling 
at  McLain,  where  he  married  Miss  Temperance  Gra¬ 
ham,  youngest  daughter  of  John  W.  and  Missouri 
Dawson  Graham,  in  1902.  Two  splendid  children 
were  born  to  them  before  the  worthy  father  died  in 
1910.  Geneva  Gladys  (b.  1903)  and  Wilbur  W. 
(b.  1906). 

Geneva,  talented  and  versatile,  married  Troy  Vernon 
Goodall  ( 1923  )  and  they  have  two  intelligent  children: 
Gene  Carroll  (b.  1932)  and  Virginia  Alice  (b.  1934). 
Troy  Goodall  is  a  skilled  electrician  and  a  splendid 
citizen.  He  and  his  charming  wife  live  in  Muskogee 
and  have  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  who  know 
them. 

Wilbur  W.  Harrod  graduated  from  high  school  in 
1923;  married  Miss  Anna  Faye  Brown  in  1926;  an  in¬ 
tellectual  girl  who  graduated  from  high  school  in  1926; 
they  have  two  promising  children:  Wanda  Pauline 
(b.  1927)  and  Billy  Franklin  (b.  1929). 

Wilbur  W.  Harrod  possesses  signal  energy  and 
ability;  spent  four  years  as  machinist  for  Santa  Fe  Rail¬ 
way  Company  (1923-1927);  entered  service  of  South¬ 
western  Bell  Telephone  Company,  1928,  where  for  10 
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years  he  has  rendered  efficient  service  in  the  mechanical 
department  of  this  renowned  company. 

Dr.  Albert  S.  Harrod  deserves  much  credit  for  his 
ten  vears  service  to  the  pioneer  citizens  around  McLain. 
He  was  exemplary  and  an  honorable  citizen  and  his 
worthy  wife,  Temperance  Graham  Harrod  was  an  in¬ 
spiring  helpmate.  She  was  a  beautiful  woman;  possessed 
marked  energy  and  ability  and  won  many  friends  for 
herself  and  distinguished  husband. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


ROBERT  LEE  GRAHAM 
1886  (Living) 

CLARA  VERMELLE  MALONEY  GRAHAM 

1898  (Living) 


Robert  Lee  Graham,  Roll  31801,  was  born  at  Peters 
Gap,  Coryell  County,  Texas,  in  1886;  came  with  his 
parents  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Graham  to  Indian 
Territory  where  they  founded  a  ranch  near  Webbers 
Falls  in  1887;  they  operated  this  ranch  until  1915  and 
selling  the  ranch  located  near  Inola,  Oklahoma.  He 
attended  grammar  school  there;  located  his  allotment 
near  Centralia,  Oklahoma,  and  engaged  in  the  clothing 
business  at  Commerce,  Oklahoma. 

During  this  time  he  met  Miss  Clara  Vermelle  Ma¬ 
loney,  a  charming  coleen,  daughter  of  Winfield  Scott 
Maloney,  and  they  were  married  at  Riverside,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  1923,  and  now  have  a  daughter  Patsy  Lee  Gra¬ 
ham,  born  in  1929. 

Robert  Lee  Graham  possesses  good  judgment  and 
marked  energy;  has  achieved  success  in  real  estate  and 
insurance;  owns  a  commodious  and  beautiful  home  in 
Long  Beach  and  their  daughter  is  making  excellent 
progress  in  scholastic  education  and  music. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


JOHN  WESLEY  GRAHAM 
1887  (Living) 

ELSIE  HOOVER  GRAHAM 
1889  (Living) 

John  Wesley  Graham,  Cherokee  Roll  3  1803,  was 
born  in  Coryell  County,  Texas,  1887;  raised  in  the 
Cherokee  nation;  attended  Wagoner  schools  and 
married  Elsie  Hoover  at  Catoosa,  Oklahoma  (1910), 
and  they  have  one  son  Herbert  Hoover  Graham  (b. 
1918). 

John  Wesley  Graham  was  named  in  honor  of  his 
paternal  grandfather  and  possesses  a  superb  physique; 
black  hair  and  blue  eyes  and  is  energetic  and  capable 
in  whatever  line  of  work  he  elects  to  undertake.  He 
likes  ranch  life  and  the  oil  business. 

Elsie  Hoover  Graham  was  a  beautiful  girl  and  former¬ 
ly  lived  with  her  parents  near  Catoosa,  Oklahoma.  She 
likes  to  make  garden  and  raise  chickens;  has  splendid 
energy  and  makes  friends  readily.  Their  son  Herbert 
is  studious  and  rates  high  in  his  studies. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


JULIUS  EDWARD  GRAHAM 
1889  (Living) 

J.  E.  Graham,  Cherokee  Roll  31804;  named  in  honor 
of  his  paternal  grandfather  Julius  Edward  Sydow,  and 
son  of  Gideon  and  Elizabeth  Sydow  Graham,  was  born 
near  Gates ville,  Coryell  County,  Texas,  on  November 
17,  1889.  He  attended  school  in  Wagoner,  Indian 
Territory,  Edmond,  Oklahoma  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  the  early  days  of  Statehood  he  served  as  Deputy 
County  Clerk  of  Rogers  county  and  for  a  short  period 
Deputy  County  Treasurer  of  the  same  county.  In  July 
of  1913  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Assistant 
Superintendent  Livestock  Inspection  with  the  Okla¬ 
homa  State  Board  of  Agriculture  where  he  served  until 
he  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army  during  the  World 
War,  serving  at  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  Camp 
Meade,  Md.,  where  he  was  discharged  in  1919  with  the 
rank  of  Sgt.  1st  Class,  Co.  "A”  222nd  Field  Battalion 
Signal  Corps.  He  was  the  last  man  of  his  organization 
to  be  discharged.  Immediately  thereafter  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  position  with  the  Government  in  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration  with  offices  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

He  was  a  staff  member  of  the  Planning  and  Pro¬ 
cedure  Group  that  drafted  the  regulations  for  the 
operation  of  this  institution.  He  was  instrumental  in 
the  decentralization  of  the  Veterans  Administration  and 
the  establishment  of  the  State  Offices  and  the  hospitals 
of  the  several  states  by  which  it  is  now  functioning.  He 
resigned  from  this  position  in  1928. 

Due  to  his  knowledge  of  affairs  of  State  and  Legisla- 
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tive  procedures  he  was  named  Calendar  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  Fifth,  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth  Oklahoma  Legislatures  where  he  served  with 
honor  and  distinction. 

His  long  residence  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  other 
points  throughout  the  United  States  and  in  his  travels 
in  business,  hunting  and  fishing  expeditions  in  Canada 
and  Mexico  and  other  States  he  numbers  his  acquaint¬ 
ances  by  the  thousands  from  all  walks  of  life  ranging 
from  stable  hands  to  statesmen.  He  is  an  ardent  sports¬ 
man,  wildlife  and  outdoors  enthusiast  and  conservation- 
alist. 

His  long  and  active  work  in  the  democratic  party  of 
his  native  state  he  enjoys  the  friendship  of  practically 
every  Governor  and  State  Official  of  the  State  of  Okla¬ 
homa  since  1912.  Recently  he  was  appointed  as  Field 
Office  Manager  for  the  United  States  Government 
Social  Security  Board  with  offices  in  Ardmore,  Okla¬ 
homa.  He  is  a  bachelor. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

WILLIAM  FRANCIS  GRAHAM 
1890  (Living) 

LORENA  ALLYN  BEAN  GRAHAM 
189— -  1925  ( - Years) 

William  Francis  Graham,  Cherokee  Roll  3  1805,  son 
of  Gideon  and  Elizabeth  Sydow  Graham  was  born  in  a 
log  cabin,  south  of  Afton,  Cherokee  Nation,  I.  T., 
( 1890) ;  received  a  common  school  education;  attended 
Northeastern  State  Teachers  College,  Tahlequah; 
taught  school  at  Talala  and  Watova,  Oklahoma  (1910- 
1913).  Married  Lorena  Allyn  Bean  (1913),  Chero¬ 
kee  Roll  26670,  daughter  of  Edward  R.  Bean,  Cherokee 
Roll  11491  and  Ruby  McGath  Bean;  born  near  Clare- 
more,  I.  T.  (1890).  She  graduated  from  the  Cherokee 
National  Seminary,  Tahlequah  (1910)  — the  last  grad¬ 
uating  class  from  that  pioneer  institution.  She  taught 
school  at  Oolagah  for  3  years;  was  proud  of  her  Indian 
ancestry;  was  truly  a  worthy,  noble  woman — generous 
and  kind.  She  died  from  a  major  operation  in  1925. 

To  this  union  was  born:  Mary  Virginia  Graham 
(1916);  she  graduated  from  Tulsa  High  School  in 
1934;  from  University  of  Oklahoma  in  193  8,  obtain¬ 
ing  her  B.  S.  degree  and  completing  pre-medic  require¬ 
ments  for  entrance  in  Medical  school  of  Tulane  Univ¬ 
ersity,  New  Orleans  in  193  8.  Mary  Virginia  is  an 
affable  and  able  young  woman  of  serious  mien;  possesses 
energy  and  ambition  to  succeed  in  the  field  of  medicine. 

William  Francis  Graham,  named  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Francis  B.  Fite  of  Muskogee,  went  to  Tulsa,  1913;  was 
appointed  principal  of  Kendall  School  of  Tulsa;  served 
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4  years;  received  appointment  as  Building  Superintend¬ 
ent  and  Business  Manager  for  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Tulsa  Public  Schools  7  years;  secretary  to  Mayor 
H.  F.  Newblock  2  years;  elected  Water  Commissioner , 
City  of  Tulsa  1934;  re-elected  1936  and  1938. 

He  is  resourceful  and  a  gifted  public  speaker;  loves 
music  and  is  interested  in  agriculture.  He  went  to  Tulsa 
at  the  age  of  23  years  with  no  wealth  but  his  talents, 
energy  and  boundless  hope.  He  coped  with  keen  com¬ 
petition;  climbed  the  heights  to  success  and  honor  as 
the  Magic  City  grew  and  now  with  25  years  of  public 
service  behind  him,  he  holds  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  the  citizenship  of  Tulsa.  He  owns  a  beautiful  home 
in  the  city  and  with  his  brother  Alexander  Travis  Gra¬ 
ham,  they  own  the  Rocking  Chair  ranch  of  several 
hundred  acres  in  north  Rogers  County;  he  is  a  member 
of  Lodge  No.  53  A.  F.  and  A.  M.;  Member  of  Indian 
Consistory,  McAlester,  Oklahoma,  and  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Tulsa. 

William  Francis  Graham  possesses  a  superb  physique; 
weights  200  pounds;  has  dark  hair  and  eyes  and  is  6  feet 
high.  His  chief  diversion  is  work  on  the  ranch,  or 
wandering  in  forest  and  canyon — -riding  horse  back  over 
the  broad  mesas  of  the  United  States  and  Old  Mexico. 
He  is  a  student  of  nature,  true  friend  of  the  hunt-ed. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


LOUIS  BRANNIN 
1892  (Living) 

MARY  ELIZABETH  GRAHAM  BRANNIN 

1892  (Living) 

Louis  Brannin  was  born  in  Cisco,  Texas  ( 1892) ,  the 
son  of  a  noble  pioneer  family.  Attended  local  public 
schools  and  entered  A  &  M  College  of  Oklahoma, 
where  he  graduated  with  signal  honor;  w*as  appointed 
County  Agent  of  Pittsburgh  County,  Oklahoma,  1915 
— being  the  youngest  officer  of  that  kind  in  the  state. 
His  services  were  so  outstanding  that  he  was  promoted 
to  the  position  of  State  Live  Stock  4-H  Club  Specialist. 
Soon  resigned  this  position  to  accept  appointment  as 
foreman  of  the  large  McFarlin  ranch  near  Claremore, 
where  he  served  for  6  years.  Resigning  this  position, 
he  engaged  in  real  estate  business  in  Dallas,  Texas,  for 
2  years  and  then  began  studying  oil — acting  as  guager. 

In  1931  he  engaged  in  raising  cattle  in  the  Osage 
country  and  finally  founded  a  small  ranch  near  Ramona, 
Oklahoma.  Was  appointed  District  Supervisor  of 
United  States  Rural  Rehabilitation  Farm  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration  with  jurisdiction  over  19  counties  and  a 
force  of  45  subordinates. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Graham  Brannin,  Roll  3  1806, 
daughter  of  Gideon  Graham  II  and  Elizabeth  Sydow 
Graham  was  born  at  Wagoner,  I.  T.  (1892);  graduated 
from  A  &C  M  College  of  Oklahoma  and  Northeastern 
Teachers  College  of  Tahlequah;  married  Louis  Brannin 
at  Claremore,  Okla.,  1915.  They  have  two  splendid 
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sons:  Louis  Graham,  (b.  1920)  and  Daniel  Edward 
(b.  1924);  both  studious  and  making  high  grades  in 
school. 

Mary  Elizabeth  was  named  in  honor  of  her  noble 
mother  and  inherited  much  of  her  energy  and  ability;  is 
a  fluent  and  convincing  speaker  and  is  much  interested 
in  school  and  church  activities;  takes  pride  in  beautify¬ 
ing  her  suburban  home  and  garden. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


CAPTAIN  JESSE  ELLIS  GRAHAM, 

1895  (Living) 

EVA  BLACKSHEAR  STREET  GRAHAM 
189 —  (Living) 

Captain  Jesse  Ellis  Graham,  Roll  3  1807,  son  of 
Gideon  Graham  and  Elizabeth  Sydow  Graham  was 
born  at  Wagoner,  I.  T.  (1895);  named  in  honor  of 
that  noble  Texas  pioneer,  Elder  Jesse  Graham,  the 
First;  brother  of  Captain  Gideon  Graham,  my  paternal 
grandfather.  In  1895  I  began  the  establishment  of 
the  Graham  ranch  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Verdigris 
river,  south  of  Claremore;  builded  a  splendid  ranch 
home  in  1903.  During  the  4  years  pryor  to  statehood 
Jesse  attended  the  local  subscription  school  at  Timber 
Ridge;  later  together  with  Mary  and  Grace  he  was  sent 
to  the  University  Preparatory  school  at  Claremore;  then 
one  year  at  Gray  Horse  school  in  the  Osage  Indian  res¬ 
ervation. 

The  children  will  never  forget  the  years  spent  on 
this  ranch;  where  they  worked  and  played;  acquired 
those  rugged  traits  of  character,  stamina  and  efficiency 
which  have  promoted  their  success  in  life. 

Many  cattle,  horses,  goats,  hogs;  a  park  of  deer  and 
a  large  farm  had  to  be  cared  for.  Sport  claimed  much 
attention:  hunting  and  fishing;  riding  horses  and  wild 
yearlings  afforded  excitement  and  the  ranch  pack  ac¬ 
counted  for  many  wolves.  Being  too  young  to  make 
a  "hand”  with  his  older  brothers  in  ranch  work,  Jesse 
was  assigned  the  task  of  herding  goats  off  field  and 
orchard  and  given  the  pet  ranch  pony,  "Billy.”  This 
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little  horse  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  any  of  the 
children  live.  Superbly  formed,  always  fat  and  fine,  he 
resented  servitude;  prized  independence  and  liberty. 
He  was  very  active  and  "piled”  every  boy  on  the  ranch, 
during  his  tenure  there.  If  a  grapevine  got  under  his 
tail  or  belly  he  went  into  action,  and  off  came  the  boy! 
Jesse  considered  it  menial  service  to  herd  the  goats  and 
was  "spilled”  by  Billy  often;  the  agile  goats  held  no 
attraction  for  him. 

Therefore:  Jesse  rejoiced  in  his  appointment  to  West 
Point  Military  School  in  1915,  which  I  secured  through 
our  congressman,  Honorable  Jas.  S.  Davenport.  West 
Point  is  a  renowned  national  military  school  where 
scholastic  requirements  are  high;  duty  and  discipline, 
rigid  and  stern.  Many  cadets  fail  and  flunk.  Knowing 
this  I  sternly  admonished  Jesse  that  he  must  display  the 
Graham  grit,  or — return  disgraced!  He  graduated  and 
entered  the  world  war  near  its  close;  was  commissioned 
second  lieutenant  and  sent  overseas  where  he  served  with 
the  Army  of  Occupation,  near  Coblenz,  Germany. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in  1919.  Spent  one 
year  at  Camp  Grant,  Illinois;  taught  Military  Science  at 
Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  until 
1923;  met  Eva  Blackshear  Street  of  Dublin,  Georgia, 
who  was  attending  George  Washington  University, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  a  very  talented  lady  of  distinguished 
southern  family.  They  were  married  in  1923  and 
Jesse  commissioned  a  first  lieutenant,  22nd  Infantry, 
Fort  McPherson,  Ga.;  served  one  year  and  was  then 
transferred  to  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  where  their  daughter, 
Eva  B.,  was  born  in  1928. 

Receiving  orders  for  foreign  service  he  was  sent  to 
the  Philippine  Islands,  going  via  Panama  Canal  and 
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Hawaii;  serving  at  Fort  William  McKinley,  near  Manila, 
for  2  years;  at  Tientsin,  China,  for  one  year;  returning 
to  the  States  in  1931;  sent  to  Macon,  Georgia,  as  In¬ 
structor  in  National  Guard  until  193  6;  was  commission¬ 
ed  Captain  in  193  5  and  is  now  stationed  at  Fort  Ben- 
ning,  Georgia. 

Captain  Graham  inherited  the  splendid  physique  of 
his  paternal  great  grandfather,  Captain  Gideon  Gra¬ 
ham;  is  about  6  feet  high;  weighs  190  pounds;  dark 
eyes;  black  hair,  thin  lips  and  has  a  high  forehead.  He 
is  a  splendid  rider  and  skilled  rifle  shot;  loves  nature — 
the  mountains,  canyons  and  broad  prairies;  is  well  versed 
in  military  science  and  he  and  his  versatile  wife  have 
seen  much  of  the  world;  traveled  extensively.  Captain 
Graham,  despite  20  years  of  military  service  is  dem¬ 
ocratic,  kind  and  courteous.  He  is  an  optimist  and  dis¬ 
plays  humor  in  the  relation  of  amusing  incidents  of 
ranch  and  military  life.  He  and  his  affable  wife  have 
a  host  of  friends  in  the  army  and  civilian  life.  Their 
daughter  Eva  B.  is  unspoiled;  is  studious  and  making 
high  grades  in  school. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


GRACE  MISSOURI  GRAHAM  NAGLE, 

1897  (Living) 

Daughter  of  Gideon  Graham  (11),  and  Elizabeth 
Sydow  Graham,  Cherokee  Roll  31808;  born  at  Wag¬ 
oner,  I.  T.,  in  1897;  attended  grade  schools,  Claremore 
and  Pryor,  Oklahoma  (1904-1912);  College  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Arts,  Denton,  Texas,  1914-1920,  graduating 
with  B.  S.  Degree.  Attended  University  of  Colorado 
1921;  University  of  California  1923;  University  of 
Chicago  1925;  teaching  school  during  interims.  Also 
graduated  as  Dietician  from  Michael  Reese  Hospital, 
Chicago,  1926. 

Teacher  in  Sapulpa  High  School  1920-1924;  Hos¬ 
pital  Dietician,  Michael  Reese  Hospital;  Indiana  Univ¬ 
ersity  Hospital,  Indianapolis  and  Saint  Paul  Sanitarium, 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Married  to  Edgar  R.  Nagle  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
1928,  and  to  this  union  was  born  Grace  Elizabeth 
Nagle,  a  talented  daughter  who  is  making  marked  prog¬ 
ress  as  a  student. 

Grace  Graham  Nagle  possesses  splendid  ability  and 
wonderful  energy  and  is  now  (1938)  Home  Supervisor 
for  United  States  Farm  Securety  Administration  of 
Ottawa  County,  State  of  Oklahoma,  where  she  renders 
faithful,  efficient  service. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


ROBERT  BOWLES  SALE, 

1901  (Living) 

FLORENCE  M.  GRAHAM  SALE, 

1901  (Living) 

Robert  Bowles  Sale  is  a  native  Oklahoman,  of  superb 
physique  and  genial  personality;  possesses  energy  and 
ability;  graduated  from  Shawnee  High  School,  1919, 
and  attended  A.  6c  M.  College  of  Oklahoma.  Has  been 
continuously  employed  by  the  Continental  Oil  Co.,  of 
Ponca  City  for  last  1 2  years. 

Florence  Missouri  Graham  Sale,  Cherokee  Roll 
3  1809,  daughter  of  Gideon  Graham  II.,  and  Elizabeth 
Sydow  Graham,  possesses  signal  ability  and  a  charming 
personality;  graduated  from  Nowata  High  School, 
1920,  and  attended  A.  6c  M.  College  of  Oklahoma  for 
3  years;  elected  all  college  favorite  to  occupy  position 
in  the  beauty  section  of  the  student  year-book — election 
was  made  by  vote  of  the  student  body.  Married  Robert 
B.  Sale  1924;  served  as  president  Parent-Teachers  Or¬ 
ganization  of  Ponca  City  and  is  an  able  public  speaker. 

Both  she  and  her  husband  are  members  of  the  First 
Church  of  Christ  Scientist  of  Ponca  City  and  enjoy  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  many  citizens.  They  have 
two  very  promising  children:  Sally  Jean  (b.  1928) ,  and 
Robert  Bowles  (b.  193  2). 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


DR.  MILTON  BENTON  YARBRO 
1907  (Living) 

SALLY  MAY  GRAHAM  YARBRO, 

-1907  (Living) 

Dr.  Milton  Yarbro  was  born  at  Woodbury,  Texas; 
is  the  son  of  Thomas  Milton  Yarbro  (1883)  and  his 
worthy  wife  Mary  Josephene  Yarbro  (1885);  both 
reared  at  Woodbury,  Texas.  Milton  Benton  Yarbro 
graduated  from  Ada  High  School  1923;  attended  East 
Central  Teachers  College,  Ada,  two  years;  Oklahoma 
University  1927-1928,  graduating  with  Bachelor  of 
Arts  Degree;  graduated  from  Illinois  College  of  Op¬ 
tometry,  193  0;  has  practiced  his  profession  in  Enid 
and  Ada  1930-1938. 

Married  Sally  May  Graham  193  2,  and  is  now 
(  1938)  engaged  with  his  father  in  the  jewelry  and 
optical  business  in  Ada.  He  is  Deacon  of  First  Christian 
Church;  member  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Rotary 
Club.  Dr.  Yarbro  is  5  feet  9  inches  high;  weighs  170 
pounds;  has  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes  and  a  high  fore¬ 
head.  He  is  the  only  son  of  worthy  and  successful 
parents  who  founded  a  large  jewelry  store  in  Ada  dur¬ 
ing  pioneer  days.  He  is  courteous  and  kind;  possesses 
energy  and  ability. 

Sally  May  Graham,  Cherokee  Roll  N.  B.  3  702, 
daughter  of  Gideon  and  Elizabeth  Sydow  Graham  was 
born  on  the  Graham  ranch,  near  Catoosa,  I.  T.  (1907); 
attended  local  schools  and  at  Claremore  and  Pryor; 
graduated  from  Nowata  High  School  1924;  attended 
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A.  Qc  M.  College  of  Oklahoma  1924-1926,  graduating 
in  business  course;  secretary  to  officials  of  Phillips 
Petroleum  Company  of  Tulsa  and  Continental  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  of  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma.  Married  Dr.  Milton 
Yarbro  193  2;  they  own  a  beautiful  home  in  Ada  and  are 
the  foster  parents  of  Thomas  Graham  Yarbro  (b. 
1936). 

Sally  May  Yarbro  is  5  feet,  7  inches  tall,  symmetrically 
formed;  has  dark  brown  hair  and  eyes,  high  forehead, 
thin  lips  and  Grecian  nose.  Has  marked  resemblance 
to  her  grandmother  Missouri  Ann  Dawson  Graham, 
who  was  tall,  stately  and  possessed  impressive  traces  of 
her  Cherokee  lineage.  Sally  Graham  Yarbro  is  ver¬ 
satile;  writes  beautifully;  is  a  skilled  stenographer; 
public  speaker  and  is  prominent  in  church  and  club 
activities  in  Ada. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 


ALEXANDER  TRAVIS  GRAHAM, 

1904  (Living) 

EDNA  MARIE  STEWART  GRAHAM, 

1904  (Living) 

Alexander  Travis  Graham,  Roll  N.  B.  3701,  son  of 
Gideon  and  Elizabeth  Sydow  Graham  was  bom  at 
Wagoner,  I.  T.  (1904),  and  principally  raised  on  his 
fathers  ranch  south  of  Claremore,  Oklahoma;  attended 
local  school  until  sale  of  the  ranch  in  1912;  attended 
school  at  Claremore  and  graduated  from  Nowata  High 
School  1921.  He  was  employed  by  the  Tulsa  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  for  8  years  and  then  accepted  em¬ 
ployment  with  Gypsy  Oil  Company;  serving  2  years. 
In  1933  he  became  associated  with  the  Public  Service 
Company  of  Tulsa,  where  he  still  serves  with  credit 
and  honor. 

In  1924  he  married  Edna  Marie  Stewart  (b.  1904) , 
daughter  of  Joseph  William  Stewart  (b.  1862)  at 
Macon  Georgia,  and  Asenith  Isabel  Parnell  Stewart 
(b.  1869)  at  Parnell  Springs,  Arkansas.  Marie  Stewart 
Graham  is  versatile,  charming  and  intellectual  and  has 
been  employed  by  the  Stanolind  Oil  Company  of  Tulsa 
for  5  years,  receiving  a  substantial  salary  in  keeping  with 
her  splendid  ability.  Alexander  and  Marie  Graham 
have  one  son,  Travis  Gideon  Graham  (b.  1925),  who 
is  studious  and  makes  high  grades  in  school.  He  loves 
nature  and  ranch  life;  is  a  splendid  rider  and  owns  a 
beautiful  horse.  He  possesses  energy  and  is  a  hustler. 
In  193  7  he  entered  the  Silver  Skates  Ice  Carnival  of 
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Pictured  at  the  left  is  Alex¬ 
ander  Travis  Graham;  lower 
left,  is  his  wife,  Edna  Marie 
Stewart  Graham;  lower  right 
is  their  son,  Travis  Gideon 
Graham. 
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Tulsa  and  was  declared  the  victor;  champion  ice  skater, 
receiving  a  medal  of  honor  and  the  plaudits  of  6000 
cheering  Tulsans! 

Alexander  Graham  and  his  brother  William  Francis 
Graham  own  the  Rocking  Chair  ranch  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  acres,  located  north  of  Claremore,  which  is  being 
well  improved;  a  commodious  ranch  house  equipped 
with  a  large  fire  place  is  already  built  and  the  entire 
property  is  free  of  debt.  Alexander  and  Marie  also  own 
a  beautiful  home  in  Tulsa;  have  many  friends  and  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  all  who  know  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


THE  BRIEF  RETROSPECT  OF  AN  HUMBLE  LIFE 

By  Gideon  Graham 

(For  my  children — only.) 

My  grandfather,  Gideon  Graham,  the  First,  was  a 
Texas  pioneer;  settled  near  old  Fort  Gates,  near  the 
present  city  of  Gatesville,  Coryell  County,  about  the 
year  1851,  and  my  father,  John  Wesley  Graham 
( 1844-1923),  married  my  mother  Missouri  Ann  Daw¬ 
son  Graham  (1846-1916)  and  I  was  born  near  there 
in  Coryell  County  January  21,  1867;  the  oldest  of 
nine  children. 

In  the  year  1870  father  bought  200  acres  of  land 
from  Ellison  Burch  on  the  Leon  river  for  $600.00;  20 
acres  from  Isaac  West  for  $3  0.00.  We  continued  to 
live  there  until  1873,  when  father  sold  this  land  for 
$5.00  per  acre  and  bought  670  acres  from  Neal  Mc- 
Lellan,  located  on  the  Bosque  river,  5  miles  south 
of  present  site  of  McGregor,  Texas.  He  built  a  4 
room  house  and  fenced  a  small  plot  for  a  farm;  our 
nearest  neighbor  was  Mr.  Bland;  distance  about  5  miles. 
We  continued  to  live  in  that  charming  region  for  7 
years.  The  South  Bosque  river  was  a  clear  stream  with 
a  narrow  forest  along  its  margins;  pecan,  oak,  hackberry 
and  cottonwood  trees. 

The  country  was  primeval — the  forest  untouched  by 
the  ax  and  many  squirrels,  coons,  foxes  and  wolves 
dwelt  there,  while  on  the  prairie,  which  extended  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see,  were  prairie  chickens  in  large 
numbers.  The  stream  was  so  clear  that  fish  could  be 
seen  many  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  water. 
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My  father  purchased  this  place  partly  on  time  and 
we  lived  in  the  most  frugal  manner.  Father  never  own¬ 
ed  a  gun  or  a  pocket  knife.  However,  we  had  2  splendid 
cur  dogs,  Watch  and  Beaver.  James,  my  brother,  and 
I,  spent  all  of  our  spare  time  hunting  squirrels,  which 
when  the  dogs  treed,  we  would  climb  the  lower  trees, 
jump  the  squirrels  out  and  enjoy  the  contest  for  speed 
and  agility  between  them  and  the  dogs.  About  half 
of  the  squirrels  got  away,  but  we  got  enough  for  many 
good  dinners. 

When  I  was  about  8  years  old  my  grandfather,  James 
Dawson,  gave  me  an  old  muzzle  loading  musket  and 
my  uncle  Wilburn  Dawson  gave  me  a  beautiful  Colt 
pistol — the  latter  my  father  promptly  threw  away!  This 
old  gun  we  prized  above  all  else.  We  could  now  knock 
a  squirrel  out  of  the  tallest  tree  and  we  bagged  many 
coons  and  ’possums  by  the  aid  of  dogs  and  gun.  We 
rarely  got  a  prairie  chicken  because  Jim  had  to  hold  up 
the  gun  while  I  aimed  the  piece  and  most  of  the  chickens 
became  alarmed  and  flew  away. 

The  great  cattle  trails  leading  from  South  Texas  ran 
just  west  of  our  home  and  I  have  seen  trail  herds  fully 
a  mile  long.  Because  of  the  good  water  on  the  Bosque, 
many  herds  camped  near  and  when  they  were  moved 
we  nearly  always  found  some  motherless  calves  which 
were  left  behind.  These  father  took  home  and  we 
nursed  them  on  the  few  cows  we  had  and  soon  got  a 
good  "start”  in  cattle. 

Father  had  to  make  and  haul  rails  and  we  could  only 
get  a  small  field  fenced — it  was  slow  arduous  work. 
Unable  to  make  enough  money  farming  to  support 
our  family,  father  commenced  freighting  from  Bolton 
to  Lampasas  Springs  and  was  absent  from  home  much 
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of  the  time.  He  drove  three  yokes  of  oxen.  There 
being  no  school  and  not  much  farm,  Jim  and  I  hunted 
most  of  the  time,  until  father  sold  the  place. 

I  was  now  about  1  3  years  of  age  and  cannot  remem¬ 
ber  much  of  importance  in  my  early  life,  but  one 
adventure  Jim  and  I  had  there  will  ever  live  in  my 
memory  as  long  as  life  lasts. 

Because  of  poverty  and  the  absence  of  visitors  Jim 
and  I  were  dressed  in  long  shirts  most  of  the  time;  we 
went  bare-foot  all  of  the  time.  Just  in  front  of  our 
home,  and  distant  about  100  yards  was  a  small  hill  or 
elevation.  The  grass  there  grew  very  short  and  one 
afternoon,  Jim  and  I  were  walking  on  this  elevation 
when  he  spied  a  big  "Coach-whip”  snake.  Having  no 
rocks  or  sticks  we  pulled  two  collard  stalks  growing 
near  and  proceeded  to  torment  this  unoffending  snake. 
We  soon  got  him  so  "rattled”  he  could  not  locate  his 
hole  or  place  of  refuge.  Finally  he  stopped  short  and 
coiled  quickly.  I  was  in  the  lead  when  we  came  up  and 
he  promptly  struck  high  at  me  and  his  fangs  caught  the 
"bosom”  of  my  shirt  and — held!  When  I  saw  that 
reptile  dangling  from  my  "bosom”  I  started  for  the 
house  and  Ma  for  all  that  I  was  worth  and  as  the  cold 
clammy  body  of  that  snake  rubbed  between  my  bare  legs 
I  ran  even  faster.  Jim  said  that  I  made  that  hundred 
yards  in  nothing  flat.  The  snake  turned  loose  some¬ 
where  on  the  line,  but  I  was  so  excited  that  I  did  not 
find  it  out. 

I  never  heard  the  last  of  that  snake  race. 

About  the  year  1880  father  sold  this  place  and  we 
moved  to  Peters  Gap,  a  beautiful  Gap  in  the  Cow-House 
Mountains,  named  in  honor  of  the  river  of  that  name. 
This  place  is  1 0  miles  west  of  Gatesville.  Here  we  lived 
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until  father  sold  the  place  and  moved  to  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory. 

About  three  years  before  we  moved  Julius  Edward 
Sydow,  a  respectable  German  farmer  located  on  a  half 
section  3  miles  north  of  our  home.  He  had  two  charm¬ 
ing  girls  and  in  the  fall  of  1886  I  married  the  elder  one 
of  these  whose  name  was  Elibabeth,  but  who  was  called 
"Betty ”  by  the  family.  I  have  always  contended  that 
she  was  a  very  brave  girl  to  wed  a  youth  possessing 
nothing  but  one  pony  and  boundless  hope. 

Sydow  strenuously  objected,  wise  man  that  he  was, 
but  we  defied  him  and  he  finally  relented  when  he  saw 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do — and  being  a  preacher, 
he  married  us. 

I  now  bought  one  small  cookstove,  3  cheap  chairs,  a 
bedstead  and  a  very  scanty  supply  of  bedding;  one  team 
and  wagon — all  on  "time,”  and  commenced  to  farm; 
renting  land  from  the  Reverend  Sydow.  I  labored  early 
and  late  and  in  November  of  1887,  having  disposed  of 
my  crop  I  paid  all  my  bills,  leaving  mother  and  our  two 
sons  with  the  Sydow  family,  I  lit  out  for  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory. 

I  took  my  team,  wagon  and  one  extra  horse — the 
extra  saddle  horse  was  killed  by  a  train  on  Coal  Creek 
north  of  McAlester  as  I  camped  out.  I  was  2 1  days  on 
the  road,  nineteen  of  which  it  either  rained  or  sprinkled 
— making  camping  "out”  cold  and  very  uncomfortable 
to  sleep  in  the  wagon.  Nearly  every  stream  was  "up” 
and  many  of  them  I  had  to  practically  swim  or  camp  on 
the  banks  until  they  fell  sufficiently  to  get  over. 

This  was  the  most  arduous  trip  I  ever  made.  Upon 
^reaching  my  father’s  place  on  Horse  Creek,  near 
Afton,  Indian  Territory,  I  stayed  that  winter  with  my 
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father;  rented  some  land  and  early  in  the  spring  of 
1889  Betty  came  on  the  train  and  we  began  to  farm. 

I  made  a  fairly  good  crop  and  during  spare  days  I 
freighted  lumber  from  Washburn’s  mill  on  the  Spavi- 
naw  River  to  Vinita,  a  distance  of  3  0  miles,  selling  it 
to  Hardin  Trott,  a  lumberman  of  that  city. 

I  had  brought  with  me  a  fine  saddle  from  Texas 
and  traded  this  saddle  to  the  Washburns  for  6,000  feet 
of  rough  pine  lumber.  I  hauled  this  from  the  mill 
and  began  the  building  of  a  small  house  on  a  place  I 
had  selected  on  Cabin  Creek  12  miles  north  of  Vinita. 
It  was  a  beautiful  location  and  surrounded  by  a  wide 
prairie  teeming  with  prairie  chickens.  My  nearest 
neighbor  was  Charlie  Tyler,  a  Cherokee  who  lived  two 
miles  distant. 

Misfortune  now  dogged  my  footsteps.  I  had  possi¬ 
bly  exceeded  my  strength  by  overwork  and  exposure — 
farming,  freighting  and  camping  out  in  the  cold.  I 
took  down  with  jaundice  just  after  getting  my  little 
house  done  and  Betty  and  the  children  moved  into  it; 
was  down  all  winter. 

My  wife  had  an  awful  hard  time;  no  acquaintances, 
she  constantly  grieved  for  the  companionship  of  her 
family  in  Texas.  Our  home  was  about  20  miles  from 
that  of  my  father  and  mother;  visits  were  rare,  we  led 
a  lonely  life  on  that  prairie;  your  mother  cried  much  of 
the  time.  I  became  discouraged;  I  could  not  get  well, 
it  appeared  and  finally  almost  gave  my  beautiful  place 
away  to  Sam  Le  Force  of  Vinita  for  one  large  mule;  one 
2  year  old  mule  and  three  ponies. 

My  father  having  bought  a  place  near  Ft.  Gibson  in 
the  Grand  river  bottom,  urged  me  to  come  down  there; 
spend  the  winter  and  try  to  get  well.  Placing  my  whole 
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outfit  in  the  wagon,  leading  some  horses  behind  it  and 
the  others  following,  I  began  the  trip  to  Ft.  Gibson  in 
the  early  spring — I  believe  it  was  in  March.  We  nearly 
froze  on  this  long  trip  of  7  0  miles. 

Each  night  I  was  compeled  to  unload  much  of  our 
household  goods  to  make  room  for  my  wife  and  the 
children  to  sleep  in  the  wagon,  while  I  lay  under  it  to 
watch  my  outfit. 

We  finally  reached  the  home  of  Harry  Sisson,  who 
had  a  big  house  and  lived  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Arkansas  just  above  the  mouth  of  Grand  River.  I  rent¬ 
ed  some  land  from  him  and  one-half  of  his  house.  I  had 
just  become  settled  in  this  place  when  Mark  Arthur 
stole  my  saddle,  six-shooter,  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and 
my  best  horse.  I  offered  $25.00  reward  for  him  and  he 
was  caught  at  Caney,  Kansas;  taken  to  Ft.  Smith  and 
received  a  5  year  term  in  the  penitentiary,  but  died  in 
jail  before  he  began  the  term.  He  disposed  of  my 
saddle  and  ruined  my  horse. 

Returning  home  from  Ft.  Smith  I  at  once  took  down 
with  typhoid  fever  and  lay  stricken  for  2  months  during 
which  time  my  poor  father,  Jim  Graham  and  my  wife 
nursed  me.  I  lay  sick  so  long  it  was  decided  to  move  me 
to  mothers’  place,  near  Afton,  where  I  remained  with 
high  fever  for  3  0  days.  During  this  time  another  son 
was  born  to  us  whom  we  christened  William  Francis,  the 
latter  name  in  honor  of  Dr.  Fite,  my  good  friend. 

Fall  weather  approached  and  I  began  to  grow  better, 
but  was  entirely  broke  and  wholly  unable  to  walk  for  a 
long  time.  The  outlook  now  was  most  discouraging. 
I  had  to  sell  everything  I  could  spare  to  pay  doctor  bills 
and  for  supplies  I  was  compelled  to  have  during  this 
long  illness. 
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While  convalescing  I  used  all  of  my  time  studying 
and  managed  to  make  considerable  progress.  I  found 
that  I  must  occupy  my  mind  at  something;  I  could  do 
nothing  else. 

The  maintenance  of  my  family  and  attendance  upon 
me  during  my  long  illness  had  been  a  heavy  burden 
upon  my  father  and  mother,  and  I  resolved  that  as  soon 
as  I  could  recover  my  strength,  I  would  try  to  get  a 
small  house  and  move  into  it. 

My  recovery  appeared  to  me  slow  in  the  extreme — 
I  was  compelled  to  learn  to  walk  anew;  I  was  nearly  "skin 
and  bone”  when  the  fever  left  me. 

I  finally  became  able  to  ride  horseback  and  resolved 
to  commence  at  the  mouth  of  Grand  River  and  explore 
the  country  along  that  stream  until  I  found  some  place 
to  make  a  home.  About  10  miles  northeast  of  Wagoner 
I  found  a  deserted  cabin,  the  walls  of  which  were  hewn 
logs  and  in  a  good  state  of  preservation;  the  roof  had 
decayed.  It  had  been  25  years  since  this  cabin  had  been 
inhabited;  trees  and  brush  had  grown  up  near  the  walls. 
I  discovered  an  old  abandoned  road  and  following  this 
through  the  forest  I  came  to  a  small  field  of  about  1 0 
acres  which  was  covered  with  saplings  and  high  grass. 
There  were  no  houses  near  and  I  concluded  that  if  I 
could  find  the  owner  and  buy  this  cabin  I  would  found 
my  home  here. 

Proceeding  further  up  the  river  through  a  primeval 
forest  I  approached  an  inhabited  cabin,  in  which  lived 
a  very  old  Cherokee  woman,  Rachel  Downing.  She 
claimed  ownership  of  the  cabin  I  had  inspected.  I  at 
once  commenced  negotiations  with  her  to  buy  it.  She 
asked  one  hundred  dollars  for  her  cabin  and  claim.  I 
offered  her  $50.00  if  she  would  allow  me  one  year  in 
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which  to  pay  for  it — the  place  to  stand  securety  until 
paid.  She  finally  accepted  my  proposition  and  I  pre¬ 
pared  a  bill  of  sale  which  she  signed  and  I  gave  her  my 
note  payable  one  year  from  date. 

I  at  once  departed  for  Afton.  I  soon  returned; 
cleared  the  saplings  from  around  the  house;  replaced 
the  roof  with  rived  boards;  added  a  side-room;  chinked 
the  cracks  and  returned  to  Afton  for  my  family. 

Loading  my  family  and  the  small  amount  of  house¬ 
hold  goods  we  had  left  into  the  wagon,  we  began  the 
journey  to  our  new  home,  which  we  reached  the  third 
day,  having  to  ford  Grand  River  which  was  deep  and 
menacing. 

When  we  drove  up  to  the  cabin  my  wife  looked  at  it 
and  burst  into  tears  and  I  could  not  blame  her. 

The  house  had  a  hewed  puncheon  floor  and  it  was 
surrounded  by  the  vast  solitude  of  a  mighty  forest- — 
we  had  neither  friends  or  neighbors  and  scarely  any 
funds.  But  I  had  a  good  rifle  and  the  forest  teemed 
with  deer  and  wild  turkeys.  I  traded  my  pistol  to  Dick 
Catcher,  a  Cherokee,  for  a  splendid  cow  and  young  calf. 

I  cheered  my  wife  the  best  I  could — telling  her  that 
it  was  better  than  living  with  our  folks  and  that  we  would 
yet  make  a  success,  although  I  felt  bitterly  discouraged! 

We  had  no  time  to  bemoan  our  misfortune.  I  went 
to  work  making  rails  and  in  a  few  months  I  had  built 
a  fence  around  our  home  and  fenced  the  little  field. 

By  this  time  we  lived  fine.  Our  cow  afforded  us 
plenty  of  milk  and  butter  and  with  my  rifle  I  supplied 
an  abundance  of  fresh  meat.  The  only  articles  we  were 
compelled  to  buy  were  meal,  flour,  sugar  and  a  small 
amount  of  coffee  for  my  wife.  I  did  not  drink  coffee. 

We  lived  here  for  two  years  during  which  time  I 
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worked  hard  and  considered  them  the  happiest  years 
of  my  entire  life. 

The  children  were  young  and  required  but  a  small 
out-lay  for  clothing. 

A  contractor  representing  the  M.  K.  6c  T.  Railway 
Company  wanted  ties  delivered  at  Leliaetta  switch,  6 
miles  north  of  Wagoner.  I  entered  into  an  agreement 
to  haul  ties  which  were  made  in  the  hills  north  of  my 
cabin,  to  the  switch.  This  was  the  hardest  work  I  have 
ever  done — before  or  since. 

Because  of  the  steep  river  banks  it  was  necessary  to 
ferry  small  loads  across  the  river,  unload  them  and  re¬ 
turn  for  others.  I  continued  this  method  until  several 
loads  were  put  across.  Then  I  would  begin  hauling 
them  to  the  switch.  Weakened  by  long  illness,  I  had 
not  the  strength  to  load  the  ties  unaided,  but  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  load  them  on  the  wagon  with  my  team.  I 
continued  this  work,  raised  a  small  crop  of  cotton  each 
year  until  1893  when  my  fortune  changed. 

One  day  I  took  a  load  of  ties  to  Leliaetta  and  after  un¬ 
loading  them  I  went  to  W agoner  for  supplies.  I  traded 
with  Davis  and  Jones,  a  mercantile  firm  doing  a  large 
business.  While  in  the  store  an  incident  happened 
which,  perhaps,  changed  the  trend  of  my  entire  life. 

Mr.  Davis,  the  manager  of  the  store,  fell  into  an 
altercation  with  his  bookkeeper,  Bert  Gray,  during 
which  they  nearly  came  to  blows,  which  resulted  in  the 
resignation  of  the  bookkeeper. 

I  sized  up  the  situation  and  decided  that  here  was  an 
opportunity  for  me.  I  at  once  applied  for  the  place, 
although  I  had  no  experience  in  bookkeeping,  but  had 
practiced  writing  until  few  men  could  write  more  legibly 
than  I. 
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After  the  lapse  of  45  years,  my  audacity  in  applying 
for  the  chief  position  in  that  big  store  appears  ludicrous. 
Dressed  in  a  worn  jeans  shirt,  overalls;  wearing  long  hair 
and  a  wide  brimmed  hat,  I  certainly  did  not  look  im¬ 
pressive. 

Mr.  Davis  was  so  wrought  up  that  he  ignored  my 
application.  He  was  a  large  man  of  solemn  mien  and 
stern  aspect — seldom  ever  smiled.  I  waited  about  a 
half  hour  for  him  to  cool  off  and  tackled  him  again  and 
was  utterly  ignored  as  before.  I  had  by  this  time 
abandoned  hope  and  proceeded  to  get  ready  to  drive 
home. 

Davis  now  emerged  from  the  store,  going  towards 
the  hotel,  distance  about  100  yards  for  dinner.  I  at 
once  joined  him  and  stated  that  I  could  do  this  work  if 
he  would  but  give  me  the  opportunity;  proposing  to 
work  one  month  for  nothing  and  pay  my  board  if  he 
would  but  give  me  a  trial.  He  listened  in  silence,  made 
no  reply  and  entered  the  hotel. 

I  returned  to  my  wagon  and  was  preparing  to  start 
home  when  Davis  returned  from  the  hotel  and  thus 
addressed  me:  "Gid,  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  trial.  Any 
man  who  has  the  gall  to  try  as  you  have;  who  offers  to 
work  one  month  for  nothing  and  pay  his  own  board 
should  be  given  a  chance — report  for  duty  in  2  days,” 
and  walked  hurriedly  into  the  store. 

If  Mr.  Davis  had  known  of  the  hard  time  I  was 
having  hauling  ties  and  my  abject  poverty  he  would  not 
have  been  surprised  at  the  "gall”  I  displayed.  We  did 
not  even  have  a  cook  stove.  Our  stove  was  wrecked  dur¬ 
ing  shipment  from  Texas. 

It  was  with  a  glad  heart  and  renewed  hope  that  I 
drove  1 2  miles  to  our  cabin  and  told  my  wife  that  I  had 
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secured  a  position  with  the  biggest  firm  in  Wagoner.  I 
felt  as  proud  as  Lucifer.  I  told  her  that  we  were  going 
to  move  to  Wagoner  if  I  could  "make  good” — that  I 
was  to  be  given  a  trial  for  one  week. 

In  one  sense  this  was  hard  on  my  wife  for  she  would 
have  to  live  alone  with  the  children  in  that  cabin  in  the 
wilderness  until  I  could  learn  if  my  services  would  be 
acceptable  and  permanent. 

Having  no  suitable  clothes  which  my  duties  and  posi¬ 
tion  required  that  I  should  wear,  I  was  compelled  to 
purchase  an  entire  new  outfit — "all  on  time.”  I  was 
unable  to  know  whether  my  position  would  be  perman¬ 
ent  or  merely  temporary — hence  this  expenditure  was 
of  much  importance  to  me. 

It  required  only  one  day  to  get  my  affairs  in  shape 
and  two  days  after  my  agreement  to  commence  work  I 
reported  ready  for  duty. 

I  at  once  engaged  Bert  Gray,  my  predecessor,  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  system  of  bookkeeping  which  I  found  very 
simple  after  a  few  explanations  and  was  able  to  do  the 
work  efficiently.  Each  morning  I  worked  on  the  books 
until  about  9  o’clock  after  which  I  helped  wait  on  the 
trade  until  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  re¬ 
newed  my  work  on  the  books. 

Because  of  my  impoverished  condition  and  having 
my  family  to  support  I  was  very  anxious  to  serve  credit¬ 
ably  and  retain  my  position.  After  one  week  of  service, 
Mr.  Davis  informed  me  that  I  was  permanently  em¬ 
ployed.  I  then  rented  a  small  house;  moved  my  family 
on  Sunday  from  Grand  River  to  quarters  in  Wagoner. 

I  at  once  disposed  of  my  entire  outfit;  team,  wagon, 
harness,  two  cows  and  a  few  shoats  and  with  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  purchased  a  lot  and  built  a  2  room  house  thereon. 
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For  the  first  6  months  I  did  not  know  what  salary  I 
was  to  receive.  I  did  know,  however,  that  I  was  making 
a  living  for  my  family,  which  was  most  important. 

My  associates  were  jealous  and  hampered  me  all  they 
could— and  I  could  not  blame  them.  I  was  a  "Tie 
Hauler’  ’  and  to  come  into  the  store  and  be  awarded  the 
chief  position  was  humiliating  to  some  of  them  who  had 
served  several  years. 

My  services  were  so  satisfactory  that  Captain  Jones, 
senior  member  of  the  firm,  presented  my  wife  with  a 
beautiful  set  of  dishes  Christmas;  about  125  pieces 
which  we  needed  badly  and  greatly  appreciated. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  Mr.  Davis  asked  me  what 
salary  I  thought  he  should  pay  me.  I  was  now  much 
perplexed,  fearing  that  I  might  ask  too  much  and  thus 
lose  my  position;  or,  name  a  sum  so  small  that  it  might 
not  enable  me  to  properly  feed  and  clothe  my  family. 
I  hesitated  a  moment  and  said  that  I  would  accept  what 
he  chose  to  pay,  expecting  to  receive  about  $3  5.00  per 
month  as  I  was  without  previous  experience,  either  in 
bookkeeping  or  as  a  salesman.  He  promptly  stated  that 
he  would  allow  me  $50.00  per  month  and  credit  my 
account  with  a  salary  of  that  sum  for  the  time  I  had 
served.  I  was  much  pleased  at  this.  My  expenses  had 
been  considerable  but  I  had  a  small  balance  to  my  credit. 

For  5  years  I  worked  for  this  company,  during  which 
time  I  worked  long  hours  and  almost  ruined  my  eyes. 
During  this  time  I  saved  enough  from  my  salary  and 
from  buying  calves  and  yearlings  after  the  store  closed 
in  the  evening  and  before  it  opened  in  the  morning,  to 
build  a  nice  home,  which  still  stands  in  Wagoner. 

During  the  next  year  I  worked  for  the  company,  I 
did  one  of  the  most  unwise  things  of  my  entire  life. 
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A  few  years  prior  to  this  time  the  company  had 
developed  a  large  coal  mine  on  Bull  Creek,  1 2  miles 
north  of  Wagoner,  I.  T.  This  mine  was  completely 
isolated  from  settlements;  was  in  a  large  pasture.  Coal 
miners  are  of  many  nationalities;  are  hard  to  manage 
and  are  a  turbulent  floating  class.  The  company  was 
unable  to  get  a  superintendent  to  stay  there.  A  few 
weeks  or  months  service  and  they  would  quit.  Another 
factor  was  the  roving  bandits  who  robbed  the  store 
several  times — the  company  kept  a  large  store  at  this 
mine. 

Finally,  the  manager,  Mr.  Davis,  sent  his  son  Rob 
to  take  charge.  He  only  stayed  a  few  weeks  and  quit. 
Then  they  imported  Eph  Heriott  from  Missouri  who 
declared  he  would  "stick.”  In  about  2  weeks  the  Cook 
gang  robbed  the  store  and  made  Eph  dance  until  he  was 
almost  exhausted.  He  quit. 

Captain  Jones  then  urged  me  to  assume  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  in  an  unguarded  moment  I  agreed  to  do  so. 
He  raised  my  salary;  paid  my  board  and  did  all  he  could 
to  make  the  difficult  surroundings  as  pleasant  as  possible. 

Rob  Davis,  former  superintendent,  told  me  of  the 
difficulties  he  had  experienced  in  preventing  some  of 
the  unscrupulous  miners  from  hauling  the  company’s 
coal  to  Wagoner  and  selling  it.  It  was  understood  that 
all  coal  mined  should  be  loaded  on  cars  and  shipped. 
He  especially  warned  me  against  Henry  Stinson,  the 
boldest  of  the  lot. 

About  the  third  day  of  my  tenure,  I  was  advised  that 
Stinson  had  hauled  a  load  of  coal  to  Wagoner  and  sold 
it.  It  was  now  plainly  apparent  that  my  position  was  to 
be  tested  and  the  men  were  eagerly  waiting  to  see  what 
I  would  do.  I  saw  that  a  crisis  had  arrived.  I  would 
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have  to  either  assert  my  authority  and  stop  Stinson,  or, 
give  up  my  job. 

Joe  Askren  was  my  assistant  and  my  duties  were  to 
superintend  the  loading  and  billing  the  cars  of  coal  to 
our  various  customers.  I  told  Joe  that  I  was  going  to 
have  it  out  with  Stinson  and  unless  I  was  being  beaten 
for  him  not  to  interfere  with  the  scrap.  We  kept  a 
post  office  at  the  store  of  which  I  was  postmaster  and 
about  four  o’clock  Stinson  boldly  walked  in;  called  for 
his  mail;  received  it  and  sat  down,  while  several  miners 
were  waiting  events.  I  sized  up  the  situation  and  de¬ 
cided  that  I  would  call  Stinson  and  have  it  out.  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  hauled  and  sold  a  load  of  coal  that  day. 
He  said  that  he  had.  I  warned  him  not  to  do  so  again 
to  which  he  replied:  That  he  would  haul  coal  whenever 
he  pleased.  I  then  seized  a  heavy  bottomed  chair  and 
brought  it  down  on  Stinson’s  head  with  all  the  force  I 
could  summon  and  the  fight  began. 

Stinson  was  a  far  better  man  than  I  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  catching  his  boot  ear  on  a  nail  keg  which  threw 
him  down  as  we  fought  over  the  room  he  would  have 
cleaned  up  on  me  proper. 

Quick  as  a  flash  I  pounched  on  him;  grasped  his 
throat  and  held  on  until  his  hands  relaxed  and  I  thought 
he  was  dead.  I  then  took  him  by  the  heels  and  dragged 
him  out  of  the  store  and  announced  to  the  assembled 
miners  that  if  any  of  them  wanted  a  hand  in  the  fight 
they  could  get  it. 

I  now  presented  a  most  ludicrous  aspect;  my  shirt 
was  entirely  torn  off;  I  had  a  cut  over  one  eye  and  my 
nose  was  bleeding  profusely. 

That  episode  completely  eliminated  their  insubordi- 
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nation  and  stopped  the  hauling  of  coal.  Stinson  left 
the  mine  the  next  day. 

The  company  now  employed  W.  Z.  Graham  as 
guard  to  protect  the  mine  and  machinery  and  we  con¬ 
tinued  to  operate  the  mine  until  the  company  finally 
disposed  of  it.  I  received  the  profuse  thanks  of  the 
company  for  getting  rid  of  Stinson  and  stopping  the 
stealing  and  local  sale  of  coal. 

After  the  lapse  of  more  than  3  0  years  I  look  back 
upon  this  change  of  service  as  one  of  the  most  unwise 
in  my  entire  life.  I  was  separated  from  my  family  and 
was  in  imminent  risk  of  being  killed  or  badly  hurt.  The 
small  increase  in  salary  did  not  justify  me  in  taking 
these  chances.  It  was  unjust  to  my  wife  and  children. 

My  family  was  growing  in  size  and  becoming  ex¬ 
pensive;  allotment  was  now  looming  in  the  next  few 
years  and  I  must  secure  allotments  for  my  children  and 
myself. 

About  the  year  1896  I  sold  my  place  on  Grand  River 
to  Sleeper  and  Parkinson  for  $1500.00,  and  another 
place  I  had  made  at  the  mouth  of  14  Mile  Creek  to  Dr. 
McBride  for  $1000.00. 

For  several  years  I  had  worked  long  hours  without 
vacation.  I  asked  for  a  leave  of  absence  for  two  weeks 
that  I  might  hunt  a  new  location  comprising  enough 
land  on  which  to  allot  myself  and  family. 

I  decided  that  the  Verdigris  bottoms  were  more  ex¬ 
tensive  and  fertile  than  those  on  Grand  River,  and  after 
wandering  over  much  country  east  of  the  Verdigris 
River,  I  finally  crossed  that  stream  late  one  evening 
topped  out  on  a  high  ridge  bordering  the  river  almost 
due  east  of  Tulsa. 

The  view  from  this  point  was  magnificent.  The  river 
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came  around  from  the  north  and  flowing  south  could 
be  seen  for  a  long  way.  While  to  the  east  the  historic 
Belle  Starr  mound,  near  Inola,  was  visible  coming  up 
out  of  the  prairie. 

Riding  slow  I  came  upon  a  big  flock  of  wild  turkeys 
— shot  one  and  camped  for  the  night.  For  two  days  I 
explored  this  region.  I  was  impressed.  Here  was 
plenty  of  room;  game  in  abundance,  succulent  grasses 
on  the  hills  for  cattle  and  horses,  nuts  and  acorns  in  the 
forest  for  hogs;  the  river  and  three  lakes  to  fish  in. 
Result:  I  bought  the  claims  of  several  Cherokees.  Dud¬ 
ley,  Howdeshell  and  Cox  secured  ample  bottom  lands 
on  which  to  file  the  entire  family. 

On  two  sections  extending  east  was  a  forest  primeval; 
tall  pecans,  burr  oaks,  walnuts  and  stately  cottonwoods 
untouched  by  the  ax.  Nestling  in  the  bosom  of  this 
forest  were  the  Big  Flag,  Little  Flag  and  Horseshoe 
Lakes  teeming  with  fish  and  frequented  by  large  flocks 
of  ducks  and  geese  in  autumn  and  spring. 

About  600  yards  south  of  the  site  selected  for  the 
ranch  house  is  Lovers  Leap  Rock  overlooking  a  precipice 
about  100  feet  high.  Legend  and  tradition  hath  it  that 
an  Indian  Maiden  unhappy  in  love  leaped  from  this 
rock  and  perished.  Its  top  is  covered  with  moss  and 
beareth  many  old  inscriptions.  From  the  top  of  this 
rock  a  view  can  be  had  unsurpassed  in  Oklahoma.  The 
forest,  Big  Flag  lake,  the  broad  prairies  extending  to 
Wagoner  3  0  miles  away,  where  Blue  Mound  is  visible. 

The  important  factor  inducing  me  to  change  loca¬ 
tions  from  Grand  River  to  the  Verdigris  River  bottoms 
was  that  only  60  acres  were  designated  as  an  allotment 
on  the  former  river,  while  on  the  latter  they  included 
from  80  to  120  acres.  This  meant  that  each  one  of  my 
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children  would  receive  a  benefit  of  much  additional 
acreage. 

In  1897  I  resigned  my  position  with  the  company. 
Borrowed  $14,000.00  with  which  I  bought  calves  and 
yearlings.  These  I  wintered  and  sold  in  the  spring  of 
1899  at  a  profit  of  $2750.  The  winter  of  1898  and 
1899  was  the  most  severe  I  have  ever  seen.  Friday 
and  Saturday,  the  11th  and  12th  of  February,  1899, 
I  have  never  seen  equalled  for  cold. 

I  then  went  to  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  bought  5  00 
cows  and  heifers,  driving  them  overland  to  the  vicinity 
of  Wagoner.  Ellis  was  a  very  small  child  and  went  with 
me  when  I  bought  the  cattle  and  we  forded  Canadian 
River  in  a  buggy. 

I  sold  these  cows  at  a  profit  of  over  $5000.00,  and 
with  this  money  I  formed  a  partnership  with  E.  M. 
Austin  and  Captain  H.  F.  Jones  and  we  organized  the 
Bank  of  Wagoner,  of  which  I  was  cashier. 

I  continued  to  buy  and  sell  cattle  and  to  improve  the 
Verdigris  property,  establishing  a  ferry  between  my 
ranch  and  Claremore.  I  built  a  splendid  ranch  house 
on  this  property  in  1903. 

I  was  now  3  6  years  old  and  had  accumulated  about 
$3  0,000.00.  I  sold  my  stock  in  the  bank  and  com¬ 
menced  improving  and  stocking  the  Verdigris  ranch 
with  cattle  and  horses,  hogs,  angora  goats  and  deer; 
cleared  and  developed  a  splendid  farm  on  this  ranch. 

In  1907  statehood  was  inaugurated  and  hoping 
eventually  to  secure  the  building  of  a  bridge  between  my 
ranch  and  Claremore,  I  became  a  candidate  for  County 
Commissioner.  I  was  opposed  by  Judge  James  R. 
Gregory,  who  had  once  been  principal  chief  of  the 
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Creek  Nation  and  Oscar  Jeffers,  a  banker  who  lived  in 
Inola. 

I  was  little  known  in  the  district  because  I  had  not 
lived  there  but  a  few  years,  while  both  of  my  opponents 
were  long  established.  My  friends  predicted  my  defeat 
and  tried  to  pursuade  me  to  withdraw.  The  primary 
campaign  was  hotly  contested  and  in  the  end  I  received 
58  more  votes  than  both  of  the  other  gentlemen  com¬ 
bined — having  carried  every  precinct  in  the  district  in¬ 
cluding  Inola  the  home  of  both  of  my  opponents. 

I  found  my  new  duties  very  complicated;  was  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  served  three  years,  organ¬ 
izing  and  inaugurating  County  Government. 

Because  of  my  large  family  I  hoped  to  secure  the 
best  school  possible  near  the  ranch.  Ben  Hester,  the 
first  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  was  friendly 
and  approved  a  school  district  as  recommended  by  me. 

We  had  no  funds  and  it  was  necessary  to  vote  bonds 
before  we  could  build  a  school  house.  I  commenced 
action  at  once.  We  held  the  election  and  the  bonds 
carried  unanimously.  It  was  necessary  that  the  bonds 
be  sold  and  I  went  to  Guthrie,  then  temporary  capitol 
of  Oklahoma,  and  promoted  the  sale. 

While  at  the  capitol  I  visited  the  legislature  in  session; 
was  invited  to  sit  on  the  floor  of  the  senate  by  Senator 
Joe  Strain,  the  first  senator  of  this  district.  I  watched  the 
senate  in  action  and  resolved  to  seek  the  honor  of  be¬ 
coming  the  next  senator  from  my  district. 

I  returned  home;  we  built  the  school  house  quickly 
and  school  commenced.  I  then  announced  that  I  was 
a  candidate  for  the  senate.  Mr.  C.  S.  Wortman  who 
had  represented  Rogers  County  in  the  preceding  session 
of  the  legislature  had  already  announced  for  the  senate. 

During  my  term  as  Commissioner  I  had  made  many 
friends  and  some  formidable  enemies  and  several  of  my 
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friends  tried  to  persuade  me  to  seek  membership  in  the 
"lower  house”  first  and  later  try  for  the  senate. 

I  replied  it  was  the  Senate  or  nothing  and  I  proposed 
to  be  the  next  senator  from  that  district. 

The  district  composed  of  Nowata  and  Rogers 
Counties  contained  about  3  0,000  population. 

The  campaign  was  waged  strenuously  by  both  Wort- 
man  and  myself  in  the  press  and  on  the  stump  and 
resulted  in  me  carrying  every  precinct  in  the  district 
except  two — Oolagah  and  Talala. 

Some  of  the  older  members  of  my  family  were  now 
almost  grown.  I  possessed  one  of  the  best  homes  in 
Rogers  County,  owned  a  good  farm  and  had  the  ranch 
which  bordered  the  Verdigris  River  for  about  8  miles, 
well  fenced  and  stocked.  I  had  money  in  the  bank  and 
owed  no  man.  I  had  been  elected  to  the  Oklahoma 
Senate  and  concluded  to  now  try  working  less  strenuous¬ 
ly  and  indulge  my  inclination  for  the  hunt  and  chase. 
Acting  on  this  impulse  I  secured  a  well  bred  pack  of 
hounds  and  commenced  to  hunt. 

I  maintained  and  hunted  a  well  trained  pack  until  I 
sold  the  ranch.  In  order  to  promote  sport  I  shipped 
in  and  liberated  many  red  fox  on  the  ranch. 

After  the  lapse  of  many  years  as  I  review  the  time 
spent  on  this  ranch  I  consider  it  very  happy  and  profit¬ 
able.  My  sons  developed  a  fondness  for  hunting;  learn¬ 
ed  to  shoot  accurately;  ride  well  and  acquired  those 
rugged  attributes  which  only  the  environment  of  coun¬ 
try  life  bestow. 

We  possessed  good  horses,  the  best  buggy  that  money 
would  buy,  had  plenty  to  eat,  good  clothes  to  wear  and 
one  of  the  best  homes  in  Rogers  County — a  very  happy 
family. 
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After  I  left  the  mercantile  company  at  Wagoner  and 
started  out  on  an  unknown  and  untried  business  enter¬ 
prise  for  myself,  I  was  compelled  to  be  absent  from 
home  much  of  the  time — -buying  and  selling  cattle; 
superintending  the  improvement  of  the  Verdigris  ranch 
and  making  investigations  for  bank  loans. 

It  was  my  custom  to  hunt  twice  each  week  and  the 
fond  memory  of  moon  light  nights,  when  these  three 
children  —  Florence,  Sally  May,  and  Travis  would 
go  with  me  to  some  high  point  overlooking  the  river 
bottoms  where  we  would  build  up  a  big  bon  fire  and 
listen  to  the  "grand  chorus"  as  the  hounds  pursued  the 
circling  fox.  I  am  sure  that  as  long  as  they  live,  they 
will  remember  those  bon  fires  and  the  rustling  of  the 
leaves  as  the  pursued  fox  ran  near  the  fire. 

Sally  May,  because  of  her  childish  beauty,  I  "nick¬ 
named"  Peach— was  my  constant  companion  on  short 
errands  around  the  ranch  and  was  somewhat  "spoiled." 
I  now  recall  one  ludicrous  incident  which  greatly  amused 
four  bridge  men  who  visited  me  on  the  ranch.  These 
were  influential  gentlemen  whom  I  was  trying  to  enter¬ 
tain.  We  kept  many  hams  in  the  cellar,  which  on  one 
occasion,  mother  sent  Peach  to  bring  one  to  cut  for 
dinner.  Peach,  in  her  haste,  left  the  cellar  door  open 
which  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  passing  and  saw  almost 
every  member  of  my  pack  with  a  ham.  I  got  into  action; 
retrieved  and  restored  the  hams  for  washing  and  clean¬ 
ing  and  ordered  the  guilty  culprit  to  be  brought  before 
me.  When  I  scolded  her  for  leaving  the  cellar  door 
open,  she  replied:  "Old  Sourface,  them  hams  won’t  hurt 
the  dogs  any"  and  ran  into  the  house— to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  guests  who  were  looking  on. 

Florence,  being  the  "runt"  of  the  family,  I  was 
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especially  fond  of  and  when  something  was  much  de¬ 
sired  by  one  or  more  members  of  the  household  whom 
I  successfully  withstood,  they  immediately  said:  "Just 
let  Florence  get  after  him,  she  will  bring  him  to  time.” 
Often  her  pleas  always  put  forth  in  a  naive  manner 
won  the  day! 

As  I  come  nearer  the  end  of  the  Dim  Trails,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  I  was  permitted  to  enjoy  with  the  children  will 
ever  be  treasured  as  long  as  I  live. 

Looking  back  through  the  vista  of  the  years  the  most 
important  events  in  my  life  prior  to  this  time  were  my 
marriage  and  becoming  allied  with  the  large  mercantile 
company  of  Wagoner. 

By  leaving  the  primitive  region  on  Grand  River  and 
coming  to  Wagoner,  many  opportunities  were  made 
possible.  I  secured  a  good  home  for  my  wife  and 
children  and  splendid  school  facilities. 

A. 

I  was  now  facing  an  important  epoch  in  my  life.  We 
were  fortunately  situated,  our  children,  5  sons  and  4 
daughters  were  all  at  home,  comprising  as  fine  a  family, 
I  believe,  of  nine  children  as  Oklahoma  afforded.  Pos¬ 
sessing  good  mentality,  sound  bodies  and  honest  hearts. 
They  were  the  pride  of  my  life! 

My  wife  and  I  had  begun  life  in  poverty  and  ob¬ 
scurity  with  no  wealth  but  our  talents  and  boundless 
hope.  During  the  past  years  we  had  endured  arduous 
toil;  practiced  rigid  economy  and  our  children  and  this 
ranch  were  the  results. 

I  had  passed  on  Life’s  Highway  the  stone  that  marks 
the  highest  point — henceforth  T  must  travel  down  the 
western  slope.  Reverses  and  grim  misfortune  were  now 
to  overtake  me.  They  hung  above  my  head  like  the 
sword  of  Damocles. 
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Two  years  of  the  worst  drought  that  the  country  had 
ever  known  were  impending,  during  which  I  lost  my 
entire  crops;  my  range  was  depleted;  my  stock  broke  out 
of  pasture;  some  of  the  goats  wandering  to  the  brakes 
of  the  Arkansas  river. 

Nearly  all  of  my  hogs  literally  starved  to  death  and  I 
scarcely  had  enough  of  them  left  to  produce  meat  for 
my  family. 

My  ranch  was  located  six  miles  south  of  Claremore, 
the  county  seat.  In  order  to  reach  this  city  I  was 
compelled  to  either  maintain  a  ferry  on  the  Verdigris 
or  go  via  Catoosa,  a  distance  of  20  miles.  Thus  my 
ranch  was  isolated,  dependent  upon  the  little  towns  of 
Catoosa  and  Broken  Arrow  for  trade  and  exchange. 

In  order  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  land  belonging 
to  the  children  and  myself,  it  was  paramount  that  I 
secure  the  erection  of  a  bridge  connecting  my  ranch 
with  Claremore. 

Since  Catoosa  and  Broken  Arrow  had  this  vicinity 
cinched  as  trade  territory,  I  knew  they  would  oppose  the 
construction  of  the  bridge. 

I  had  no  trouble  in  getting  the  endorsement  of  the 
other  two  commissioners  for  the  location  of  the  river 
bridge  at  the  point  I  desired. 

But  just  as  soon  as  a  levy  was  made  by  the  commission¬ 
ers  providing  the  necessary  funds  for  the  bridge,  then 
these  Catoosans,  rose  as  one  man;  employed  Davenport 
of  Vinita  and  secured  an  injunction  blocking  this  enter¬ 
prise. 

I  engaged  eminent  counsel  and  strenuously  fought  to 
lift  the  injunction,  but  the  courts  were  so  far  behind 
that  my  tenure  as  commissioner  expired  before  I  could 
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dissolve  the  injunction  and  build  a  bridge.  My  dream 
of  a  bridge  was  only  a  meloncholy  memory. 

Being  now  so  reduced  in  fortune  that  I  was  unable 
to  buy  the  allotments  of  my  daughters,  some  of  whom 
were  grown,  I  determined  to  sell  the  ranch.  On  account 
of  the  drought  and  crop  failures  it  was  a  difficult  task 
to  sell  so  large  a  property  as  this  to  one  man — the  ranch 
could  not  well  be  divided  and  sold.  I  finally  sold  the 
ranch  to  J.  S.  Bilby,  on  three  years  time  as  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  my  share,  but  demanded  that  he  pay  cash  to 
my  children,  some  of  whom  wanted  to  invest  their 
money  elsewhere. 

Selling  the  land  of  my  minor  children  I  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  hire  an  attorney,  give  large  bond  and  prepare 
probate  procedure,  which  had  to  be  approved  by  the 
court  and  the  attorney  for  Bilby  as  well. 

The  legislature  convened  about  the  time  I  closed  the 
sale  of  the  ranch  to  Bilby.  I  was  unable  to  superintend 
the  gathering  of  the  crops. 

I  sold  my  cattle  to  Bilby  and  shipped  the  goats  and 
what  hogs  I  had  left  from  the  ravages  of  the  drought. 
Just  before  leaving  for  the  capitol,  I  sold  my  entire  crop 
in  the  field  to  Bilby  for  $  1  5  00.00,  to  be  paid  when  crops 
were  gathered. 

I  now  purchased  a  nice  home  in  Claremore;  moved 
my  family  there  and  started  for  the  capitol. 

The  session  was  a  long  one.  Cruce  was  governor  and 
his  foes  opposed  him  with  marked  vindictiveness.  He 
was  threatened  with  impeachment.  The  "Lower  House” 
voted  articles  of  impeachment  against  several  of  his 
appointees. 

The  Senate  Court  of  Impeachment  lasted  for  several 
weeks  and  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  all  but  two  of 
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those  indicted  as  I  now  remember.  I  vigorously  sup¬ 
ported  Governor  Cruce. 

At  the  end  of  the  long  session  I  received  the  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Superintendent  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Home 
at  Pryor.  Upon  taking  charge  of  the  institution,  I 
found  seven  people  drawing  salaries  and  doing  no  work. 
I  discharged  these  and  they  immediately  hired  lawyers 
and  preferred  serious  charges  against  me  as  superintend¬ 
ent.  This  brought  on  the  most  bitter  fight  in  which  I 
have  ever  engaged.  It  lasted  for  several  months  and 
culminated  in  three  members  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  coming  to  Pryor  and  holding  a  three  day  session. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  hearing  about  fifteen  of  my 
enemies  were  present.  Their  lawyer,  Judge  Brewster, 
of  Pryor,  arose,  told  the  court  that  he  and  his  clients 
did  not  desire  notoriety  for  the  institution,  the  city  of 
Pryor,  or  myself  and  would  immediately  withdraw  the 
charges  if  I  would  resign — and  sat  down. 

I  stood  up  and  told  the  court  that  I  was  not  guilty  of 
a  single  charge;  that  I  would  either  lick  that  "bunch”  to 
a  frazzle  or  get  licked,  to  let  the  case  proceed. 

The  three  days  hearing  resulted  in  my  complete  vin¬ 
dication.  I  served  my  two  year  term  for  which  I  was 
appointed;  placed  578  children  in  good  homes  and  turn¬ 
ed  back  into  the  state  treasury  $28,560.00. 

Just  before  the  close  of  my  term  as  superintendent, 
I  bought  the  west  side  of  the  Rucker  ranch — about 
1000  acres  of  deeded  land  with  the  assignment  of  2500 
acres  of  leased  lands.  This  was  about  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1915. 

I  thereupon  moved  my  family  back  to  our  home  in 
Claremore  and  commenced  to  build  a  house,  barn, 
tanks  and  fences  on  this  ranch. 
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I  soon  completed  the  improvements  and  stocked  the 
ranch  with  a  fine  herd  of  Durham  cows. 

This  herd  proved  to  be  infected  with  Septacemea 
Hemorhagic  and  for  some  time  I  was  compelled  to 
either  bury  or  burn  a  cow  about  every  other  day.  Since 
these  cows  cost  $50.00  per  head,  this  was  most  dis¬ 
couraging. 

The  World  War  had  broken  out;  excitement  was 
high;  anything  could  happen.  While  I  did  not  owe 
anything  on  my  ranch  I  had  borrowed  money  with 
which  to  purchase  the  cattle.  So  many  of  these  had 
died  and  the  end  not  in  sight,  together  with  the  un¬ 
certainty  always  attending  war,  I  decided  to  sell  my 
ranch. 

I  vaccinated  the  remainder  of  my  cattle  which  abated 
the  disease  and  sold  the  whole  outfit  to  Theodore  Berry- 
hill  of  Sapulpa.  Making  a  small  profit  on  the  deal. 

To  add  to  my  further  misfortunes,  Bilby  would  not 
meet  his  obligation  for  the  purchase  of  the  ranch  and  I 
was  compelled  to  incur  large  additional  expense  for  costs 
of  foreclosing  the  mortgage.  He  resisted  vigorously, 
causing  me  much  trouble  and  beating  me  out  of  all  the 
crops  I  had  sold  him — $1,500.00. 

About  this  time  a  great  sorrow  came  into  my  life — 
the  death  of  my  mother,  who  passed  away  June  18, 
1916. 

While  I  prized  the  Verdigris  ranch  highly  and  was 
more  happy  and  contented  there  than  any  place  I  have 
ever  lived,  subsequent  events  proved  the  sale  of  the 
ranch  to  have  been  wise — especially  for  my  children. 
The  price  realized,  $20.00  per  acre  is  fully  twice  as 
much  as  the  land  would  bring  at  this  time  (  193  8). 

My  loss  on  the  enterprise  was  considerable.  The 
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splendid  improvements,  house  barn,  cisterns  and  a  mag¬ 
nificent  orchard  was  a  big  factor  in  promoting  the  sale 
of  the  allotments  of  my  children.  The  allotments  of 
most  of  them  were  covered  with  timber  and  unimproved. 
I  had  also  spent  a  large  sum  building  many  miles  of 
fence.  Therefore,  the  improvements  largely  promoted 
the  sale  for  which  I  received  nothing. 

After  the  lapse  of  25  years  it  is  most  difficult  for  my 
children  to  realize  the  situation  which  confronted  me. 
The  war  was  raging.  All  finances  were  unstable  and  the 
outlook  was  gloomy  and  menacing.  Whatever  should 
happen  to  me  it  was  my  duty  and  obligation  to  protect 
the  funds  belonging  to  my  minor  children.  I  gave  this 
matter  much  consideration  and  conferred  with  Mr.  G. 
D.  Davis,  with  whom  I  have  done  my  banking  for  3  0 
years;  with  my  attorney,  Richard  Wills,  and  with  the 
County  Judge,  Archibald  Bonds,  as  to  the  best  pro¬ 
cedure.  It  was  finally  decided  that  the  safest  investment 
was  land — to  be  transferred  to  them  when  they  became 
of  age. 

Acting  on  this  decision  I  began  to  seek  the  best  in¬ 
vestment  I  could  find  in  good  lands.  After  inspecting 
many  tracts  I  secured  what  is  known  as  the  Watova 
meadows — purchasing  4  allotments.  At  my  own  ex¬ 
pense  I  sent  each  of  the  children  to  the  best  school  that 
my  finances  would  justify,  until  they  were  of  age. 

During  this  time  the  financial  situation  in  the  nation 
became  desperate.  Some  of  the  strongest  and  most 
wealthy  men  in  the  country  were  ruined.  This  list  in¬ 
cluded  cattlemen,  farmers  and  bankers. 

During  this  grave  situation,  my  children  became  of 
age.  Not  one  would  accept  the  lands  which  I  had 
purchased  for  them  and  offered  to  give  them  titles. 
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While  the  war  was  going  on,  I  was  compelled  to  buy 
more  than  $3  000.00  worth  of  Liberty  (?)  Bonds, 
which  bore  an  exceedingly  low  rate  of  interest  and  for 
which  I  had  no  use  and  later  had  to  sacrifice. 

The  demand  by  my  children  for  cash  at  this  time 
instead  of  lands  which  I  had  provided,  placed  me  in  a 
most  precarious  financial  condition. 

During  this  time  I  lost  my  venerable  and  noble  father. 
He  died  March  14,  1923. 

These  lines  are  dictated  on  my  63  rd  birthday,  Jan¬ 
uary  21,  193  0.  As  I  look  back  over  the  events  of  three 
score  years  of  my  ordinary  and  common  place  life,  I 
consider  the  rearing  and  educating  of  my  children  as 
the  most  important  part. 

They  are  now  all  grown  and  gone  from  the  parental 
home.  Each  pursuing  his  favorite  phantom.  The 
voice  of  their  loving  mother  is  hushed  and  her  hand  is 
forever  stilled.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  her  patience 
and  loving  devotion  will  ever  be  an  inspiration  to  her 
children  for  gratitude  and  mercy — to  love  and  be  faith¬ 
ful  to  one  another. 

No  sacrifice  which  she  could  make  was  ever  too  great 
to  bestow  upon  any  one  of  you  children.  She  always 
divided  her  scanty  hoard  and  would  give  to  any  one  of 
you  her  last  dollar. 

I  shall  now  return  to  review  the  tragic  events  con¬ 
nected  with  the  World  War  (1914-1918).  I  was  then 
opposed  to  the  entrance  of  our  Nation  into  this  Euro¬ 
pean  conflict  and  now  consider  it  the  most  colossal  mis¬ 
take  in  world  history.  The  masses  of  the  people  were 
opposed  to  it,  but  the  great  corporations  —  the  gun 
makers,  powder  manufacturers,  pistol  makers  and  steel 
companies  immediately  became  exceedingly  patriotic 
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( ? )  — spread  subtle  propaganda  intended  to  arouse  the 
anger  and  passions  of  the  people.  The  President,  with¬ 
stood  this  pressure  and  made  his  campaign  for  re-elec¬ 
tion,  based  on  the  promise  that  he  would  keep  the 
Nation  out  of  war.  He  was  overwhelming  elected. 

When  Congress  assembled,  the  propaganda  of  the 
big  corporations  had  so  influenced  it  that  the  President 
was  finally  prevailed  upon  to  declare  war — based  upon 
a  few  casualities  which  almost  invariably  occur  to  non¬ 
belligerent  nations  in  a  great  war. 

Immediately  there  ensued  such  a  national  spectacle 
as  was  never  enacted  before  in  American  history.  The 
Government  then  placed  hundreds  of  millions  of  Liberty 
( ? )  Bonds  on  the  market  and  called  on  the  banks  to  sell 
them.  The  bankers  immediately  put  the  pressure  on 
the  people. 

The  constitution  was  prostituted;  coercian  and  dia¬ 
bolical  methods  were  employed  to  force  men  and  women 
of  all  classes  to  purchase  the  bonds.  Councils  of  De¬ 
fense  (?)  were  established — their  emissaries  fostering 
surveillance  and  intimidation  upon  the  people. 

Many  citizens,  with  some  independence,  who  offered 
opposition  to  such  high-handed  acts  of  tyranny  were 
arrested  and  thrown  in  jail.  We  had  wheatless  days, 
meatless  days.  Did  without  sugar,  ate  poor  flour  and 
cornbread  while  every  cent  which  could  be  wrung  from 
the  people  was  forwarded  to  Europe  and  lavishly  poured 
into  the  c offers  of  Kings  and  Emperors  like  scooping 
wheat  out  of  a  box  car. 


Even  our  troops  sent  over  in  English  ships  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  compelled  to  pay  England  for  their  trans¬ 
portation. 

When  the  war  was  over,  it  was  found  to  be  almost  im- 
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possible  to  get  these  ungrateful  nations  to  even  agree  to 
refund  to  this  Nation  any  part  of  the  colossal  sum 
advanced  to  them. 

The  final  result  is:  That  my  children  and  their  child¬ 
ren  will  be  compelled  by  arduous  toil  to  pay  the  bonds 
for  these  unappreciative  and  ungrateful  European 
nations. 

It  is  now  20  years  since  the  end  of  that  conflict.  Most 
of  the  cattlemen  and  farmers  went  broke;  literally  hun¬ 
dreds  of  banks  failed;  lands  decreased  in  value  about  7  5 
per  cent  and  today  it  is  my  belief  that  7  0  per  cent  of 
Oklahoma  farmers  have  their  homes  mortgaged.  The 
big  loan  companies  now  own  a  large  per  cent. 

I  again  found  myself  facing  a  financial  crisis.  I  was 
compelled  to  sell  all  my  Liberty  ( ? )  Bonds  at  a  discount 
of  1 0  percent.  The  cattlemen  were  going  broke  and  I 
was  afraid  to  invest  in  cattle  as  formerly.  I  there  upon 
bought  lands — small  tracts  in  locations  I  believed  were 
favorable  for  oil;  not  one  of  which  proved  productive. 

I  could  see  no  opportunity  to  make  money  farming. 
I  decided  to  borrow  money  and  lease  grazing  and  agri¬ 
cultural  lands — be  satisfied  if  I  could  make  a  bare  living. 
This  I  have  continued  to  do. 

Elizabeth  showed  an  inclination  to  visit  more  and 
now  planned  to  take  a  long  trip.  She  planned  to  first 
visit  our  three  sons  in  Tulsa;  go  to  Texas  to  see  her 
people  who  still  lived  there,  returning  via  Oklahoma 
City,  where  she  would  spend  some  time  with  her  sister 
who  lived  there. 

While  I  was  extremely  hard  pressed  for  money,  I 
provided  the  funds  for  this  trip  and  it  was  with  high 
hopes  and  a  glad  heart  she  bad  me  good-bye. 

That  was  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  her  alive.  Only 
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once  before  did  she  ever  make  an  extended  trip  and  I 
have  Grace  to  thank  for  planning  and  inducing  her 
to  go.  This  tour  was  to  Colorado  Springs  and  Denver. 

When  Elizabeth  arrived  at  Tulsa,  she  decided  to  stay 
a  few  days  with  our  sons,  William  Francis  and  Travis  be¬ 
fore  going  to  Texas. 

The  children  gave  a  family  party  in  her  honor  on 
the  night  of  December  3  1 .  She  was  unusually  happy 
and  hopeful  and  greatly  enjoyed  the  little  party,  which 
terminated  about  1 0  o’clock.  William  Francis  and  Sally 
May  had  gone  home  and  Elizabeth  had  retired.  In  a 
short  while  after  retiring  she  called  Travis,  stating  she 
felt  very  badly.  Travis  immediately  called  a  doctor,  she 
got  up  and  Marie,  his  wife,  supported  her  while  she 
walked  to  the  divan  in  the  living  room,  where  she  lay 
down  and  announced  that  she  was  going  to  die  and 
begged  for  Sally  May  and  William  Francis.  The  latter 
arrived  just  as  his  mother  passed  away. 

She  was  calm  and  collected  in  the  presence  of  death; 
spoke  without  excitement  and  bad  the  children  good-bye 
and  her  last  words  were  pleading  for  Sally  May. 

Fler  courage  and  calmness  while  in  the  presence  of 
death;  her  loving  devotion  to  her  children — -were  beauti¬ 
ful. 

The  children  immediately  notified  me  at  Nowata  of 
the  tragedy.  The  shock  almost  unnearved  me. 

I  telegraphed  my  children  who  were  widely  scattered 
from  Georgia  to  Southern  Texas,  of  the  death  of  their 
mother. 

The  night  was  dark,  cold  and  the  wind  howled  across 
the  prairie  as  I  drove  with  my  brother  to  Tulsa. 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  a  faithful  wife  and  a  loving 
mother — the  noblest  work  of  God. 
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In  the  next  two  days,  one  by  one,  the  children  came 
to  pay  their  last  respects  to  their  mother.  When  a 
large  family  of  children  are  grown  and  leave  home,  they 
often  scatter  widely  and  only  a  calamity  such  as  this, 
rarely  ever  brings  them  all  together  again. 

The  meeting  together  of  our  family  presented  a  sad 
and  solemn  scene.  I  reminded  them  that  this  would  be, 
perhaps,  the  last  time  they  would  all  meet  together 
— such  is  the  remorseless  ravages  of  time. 

As  I  viewed  them  grief  stricken  and  in  sorrow,  I  was 
forcibly  reminded  that:  "Whether  in  mid-sea  or  among 
the  breakers  of  the  fartherest  shore  a  wreck  at  last  awaits 
the  end  of  each  and  all.  Every  life  no  matter  if  every 
hour  is  rich  with  love  and  every  moment  jeweled  with  a 
joy,  will  at  its  close  become  a  tragedy.” 

Her  funeral  was  attended  by  many  distinguished 
citizens  and  widely  chronicled  in  the  press  of  the  state. 

I  then  returned  to  my  home,  desolate  and  discour¬ 
aged.  This  bereavement  coming  so  suddenly,  almost 
overwhelmned  me.  The  silence  and  loneliness  of  the 
home  seemed  more  than  I  could  bear,  but  I  did  not  break 
up  housekeeping.  For  22  months  I  lived  a  lonely  life, 
varied  by  both  housekeeping  and  my  other  work. 

During  this  trying  period,  attended  by  some  inactiv¬ 
ity,  I  decided  to  seek  reelection  to  the  Oklahoma  Senate. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Holtzendorff,  attorney,  and  J.  Leon  Bro¬ 
gan,  a  fine  young  business  man  of  Claremore,  had  al¬ 
ready  announced  for  the  Senate.  Mr.  Brogan,  when  the 
fight  got  "hot”,  resigned  in  favor  of  Mr.  Holtzendorff. 

The  campaign  was  marked  by  some  bitterness  against 
me  by  several  citizens  of  Nowata  and  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  Mr.  Holtzendorff  and  my  winning  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Primary  nomination. 
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The  Republicans  nominated  Dr.  Claud  W.  Kelly  of 
Claremore,  an  able  man  and  eloquent  speaker. 

The  campaign  proved  most  vindicative  and  was  more 
hotly  contested  than  that  of  the  primary. 

Dr.  Kelly  and  I  spoke  in  almost  every  city  and  school 
house  in  the  district. 

Final  result:  The  overwhelmning  defeat  of  Kelly. 
Since  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  events  of  the  long 
session,  terminating  finally  in  the  impeachment  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Johnston,  I  will  not  discuss  here  the  events  of  my 
term  in  the  Senate,  which  is  now  ( 1930)  drawing  to  a 
close. 

Finally  my  combined  duties  became  so  arduous  I 
engaged  Mrs.  Annie  Skidmore,  a  Cherokee  woman,  68 
years  of  age,  to  take  care  of  my  home.  I  was  absent  so 
much  of  the  time  that  this  lady  became  so  lonely  she 
finally  resigned. 

Mrs.  Edith  Misamore,  who  often  helped  my  wife — 
in  fact  did  most  of  the  work  for  her,  now  came  to  my 
rescue  and  would  do  the  housework  each  day  and  return 
to  her  home.  I  finally  tired  of  the  situation;  my  enemies 
began  to  criticize  me. 

Unable  to  live  with  my  children,  whose  habits  were 
so  different  from  mine,  I  finally  decided  to  marry  again. 
Mrs.  Misamore,  was  50  years  old  and  had  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  my  wife  and  children  for  several  years;  my 
children  held  her  in  the  highest  esteem.  Our  associa¬ 
tion  had  developed  into  love  and  I  decided  it  would  be 
the  wise  thing  to  marry. 

My  eyes  were  failing  rapidly  and  I  urged  this  lady  to 
try  to  learn  shorthand  and  stenography,  that  she  might 
write  my  letters.  I  realized  that  to  learn  this  work  at  her 
advanced  age  would  be  very  difficult  and  she  might  not 
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be  able  to  master  it.  Later  she  became  able  to  take  dic¬ 
tation  and  use  the  typewriter  with  fair  efficiency. 

After  our  decision  to  get  married  I  asked  my  "Intend¬ 
ed”  if  she  would  prefer  to  be  married  at  home  or  in  the 
Blue  Room  at  the  Capitol,  where  we  could  be  married  in 
the  presence  of  the  Governor  and  other  distinguished 
friends.  She  replied,  that  she  would  take  the  matter 
under  advisement. 

About  this  time  I  received  an  invitation  to  address 
the  Wolf  and  Fox  Hunters  Association,  consisting  of 
distinguished  hunters  from  several  states,  at  their  annual 
hunt  on  the  Connie  Gibson  ranch  in  the  Osage. 

I  decided  that  there  could  be  no  more  proper  place 
for  me  to  be  married  the  second  time  than  surrounded 
by  500  hard  riding  hunters  and  3  00  hounds — under 
the  oak  trees  in  the  heart  of  the  Osage  Nation. 

I  did  not  inform  the  Lady  of  this  scheme,  but  did  tell 
her  that  on  a  certain  day  I  was  to  deliver  an  address  be¬ 
fore  this  association  and  that  she  could  go  long  if  she  so 
desired — that  we  would  be  absent  for  only  one  day.  Her 
reply  was  that  she  would  be  glad  to  go.  I  advised  her 
that  she  would  meet  many  noted  citizens  from  Okla¬ 
homa  and  other  states  and  that  she  should  put  on  her 
best  "bib  and  tucker.” 

Accordingly  we  left  in  the  gray  of  the  crystal  morn 
of  a  cloudless  day,  headed  for  Pawhuska,  the  capital  of 
the  Osage. 

About  5  miles  west  of  Nowata,  as  the  sun  was  rising, 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  wolves  I  have  ever  seen 
came  out  of  a  ravine;  crossed  the  road  about  fifty  yards 
in  front  of  us — loping  leisurely  south. 

As  the  sun  shone  on  his  gray  coat  he  presented  a 
beautiful  and  pleasing  object  on  the  landscape.  I  con- 
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sidered  this  an  omen  of  good  fortune  for  our  enterprise. 

Still  keeping  the  Lady  in  blissful  ignorance  of  my 
diabolical  ( ? )  intentions.  I  parked  my  car  in  front  of 
the  Osage  Agency,  stating  I  was  going  there  to  transact 
some  business  with  the  Department.  In  reality,  I  mere¬ 
ly  passed  through  the  Agency;  came  out  at  the  rear  and 
walked  to  the  Court  House  near  by.  While  securing  my 
license,  Judge  John  R.  Charlton,  pioneer  jurist  and  now 
a  District  Judge  came  upon  the  scene.  Said  he:  "Sena- 
ton  Graham  are  you  going  to  be  married?”  To  which  I 
replied:  "I  am.”  Then  quoth  he:  "I  wish  to  have  the 
honor  of  performing  the  ceremony.”  I  replied:  " Judge, 
I  am  going  to  be  married  at  a  hunters  meet  on  the 
Connie  Gibson  ranch  about  40  miles  from  this  city.” 
He  countered:  "At  what  time?”  I  said  that  I  would 
begin  speaking  to  the  assembly  at  3  o’clock;  that  I 
would  speak  for  thirty  minutes,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  I  desired  to  be  married.  He  replied  that 
he  would  be  standing  there  looking  at  me. 

All  of  this  time  the  Lady  was  in  ignorance  of  the 
fiasco  awaiting  her — was  sitting  with  the  other  ladies  in 
the  circle  among  the  large  number  of  hunters  present. 

I  commenced  to  speak  at  3  o’clock;  made  the  best 
speach  I  had  ever  delivered.  At  the  close  Mr.  A.  M. 
Young,  pioneer  banker  of  Oklahoma  City  and  President 
of  the  Association  arose  and  thus  addressed  the  assemb¬ 
ly:  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  a  most  delightful  an¬ 
nouncement  to  make.  Senator  Graham,  who  has  just 
addressed  you,  will  now  honor  this  Association  by  be¬ 
ing  married.” 

Judge  Charlton  approached  me  and  said:  "Senator 
where  is  your  license?”  I  replied  that  the  license  Was  in 
my  car  and  proceeded  to  get  it. 
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As  I  started,  I  looked  around  and  the  Lady  had  turn¬ 
ed  white  with  astonishment  at  the  surprising  announce¬ 
ment.  Just  then  Hon  E.  T.  Newblock  and  President 
A.  M.  Young  proceeded  to  where  the  Lady  stood;  es¬ 
corted  her  to  the  center,  where  the  crowd  broke  into  a 
mighty  cheer  and  yelled,  "speech.”  She  was  now  so 
embarrassed  she  could  not  speak  and  as  I  came  up  we 
took  our  position  in  front  of  that  noble  throng  and  were 
married. 

We  received  the  congratulations  and  friendly  hand¬ 
clasps  of  all  present,  after  which  we  drove  rapidly  away. 

We  had  scarcely  left  the  crowd  when  my  wife  said: 
"That  was  a  mean  trick  that  you  played  on  me,  but  I 
will  have  the  rest  of  my  life  to  get  even  with  you.” 

I  was  now  60  years  old — the  children  were  grown  and 
gone,  and  I  considered  it  wise  to  begin  to  sell  my  leases 
and  lands.  This  was  prompted  by  the  fear  of  high 
taxes  and  national  depression.  I  advertised  in  the  press 
of  western  Oklahoma,  the  Dust  Bowl.  Found  sales  dif¬ 
ficult,  but  finally  disposed  of  400  acres  near  Watova, 
the  only  tract  on  which  there  was  an  encumbrance. 
This  left  leases  of  several  thousand  acres  and  almost  a 
1000  acres  in  fee,  most  of  which  was  meadow  and  graz¬ 
ing  lands.  During  this  time  Wm.  H.  Murray  was  elect¬ 
ed  governor  and  he  appointed  me  state  game  commis¬ 
sioner. 

I  served  about  18  months  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  after  which  I  became  Educational  Direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Commission.  Duties:  Addressing  high 
schools,  colleges,  civic  bodies  and  writing  for  the  press. 
Subject:  Conservation  of  game,  forests  and  soils — de¬ 
voting  half  of  my  time  to  this  service.  The  last  session 
of  my  8  years  in  the  senate  expired  with  the  year  1929. 
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During  this  term  Governor  Henry  S.  Johnston  was  im¬ 
peached  by  a  coterie  of  unscrupulous  politicians  who 
could  not  control  him.  I  opposed  the  impeachment 
vigorously. 

I  was  now  out  of  debt;  had  a  comfortable  bank  ac¬ 
count  when  disaster  again  overtook  me.  During  the 
summer  of  1934,  hunting  boots  rubbed  my  ankles  and 
they  became  badly  infected.  I  went  down  with  Phloe- 
bitis — became  permanently  crippled.  I  doctored,  bath¬ 
ed  and  bandaged,  to  no  avail.  I  was  unable  to  walk  but 
little,  and  being  finally  convinced  the  disease  was  in¬ 
curable,  I  pressed  the  sale  of  my  lands  and  home  in 
Nowata.  I  had  a  beautiful  8  room  brick  home  and 
many  lots;  large  orchard  and  cow  pasture,  which  I  sold 
for  cash  at  reduced  price  and  bought  an  attractive  and 
comfortable  home  in  Collinsville,  Oklahoma. 

Being  now  7  0  years  of  age,  I  resolved  to  work  little; 
rest  and  write — address  civic  bodies,  write  for  the  press, 
and  play. 

The  Nowata  deal  enabled  me  to  be  near  my  children 
in  Tulsa  and  close  to  3  20  acres  of  bottom  land  on 
Caney  River.  After  moving  to  Collinsville  I  bought  a 
splendid  lake  located  1  mile  north  of  the  city,  built  a 
snug  cabin,  installed  a  tenant  to  protect  the  lake,  which 
is  600  yards  long,  12  to  25  feet  deep,  fed  by  springs — 
never  goes  dry.  We  have  the  lake  well  stocked  with  fish 
and  spend  much  time  there. 

Finding  myself  now  with  spare  time  I  began  to  write 
the  histories  of  Animal  Outlaws:  Horses,  wolves,  bears, 
lions,  coyotes — heroic  animals  who  have  coped  with 
man  for  life  and  liberty,  and  won,  or  died,  fighting.  This 
book  and  my  history  of  the  Dawson-Graham  and  allied 
families  are  now  completed  and  being  printed.  For  10 
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years  I  gathered  data  in  Texas  and  Alabama  on  the 
lives  of  Dawson  and  Graham  —  brave  pioneers  who 
raised  their  families  on  the  Texas  frontier,  when  Co¬ 
manche  and  Apache  roamed  the  Colorado  and  Cow 
House.  I  considered  the  compilation  of  facts  and  re¬ 
cording  the  history  of  my  family  as  the  most  beneficial 
achievement  of  my  life — a  legacy  to  my  children  which 
I  trust  they  will  add  to  and  preserve  through  the  years. 

Because  of  the  program  of  Wild  Waste  inaugurated 
by  Slaughter  Roosevelt  the  future  looms  sinister.  Secur¬ 
ity  of  the  nation  is  imperiled.  Unless  halted,  we  face 
bankruptcy,  and  ruin.  Millions  of  office-holders  and 
WPA  (We  Piddle  Around)  are  costing  the  taxpayers 
one  million  dollars  per  hour  and  fostering  hordes  of 
"gimmes”  who  have  lost  the  rugged  spirit  of  indepen¬ 
dence  of  pioneer  Americans  and  now  depend  upon  the 
Government. 

My  wife  and  I  love  garden,  flowers,  birds  and  trees. 
I  am  now  (  193  8)  71  years  of  age;  my  good  wife  is  past 
60.  Our  children  are  grown  and  gone.  Each  pursuing 
his  favorite  phantom  and  the  major  affairs  of  our  lives 
are  over.  Henceforth,  we  propose  to  do  just  as  little 
work  as  possible  and  all  the  good  we  can.  Our  graves 
are  excavated  from  the  limestone  crest  of  a  beautiful 
prairie  peak,  six  miles  north  of  Claremore,  in  the  old 
Cherokee  nation,  where  we  plan  to  take  the  Long  Sleep; 
yea,  we  serenely  await  the  coming  of  the  Inevitable 
Hour — the  Great  Adventure. 

GIDEON  GRAHAM, 

Friend  of  the  Hunt-ed. 

Collinsville,  Okla. 

August  22,  193  8. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


EDITH  WYMER  GRAHAM, 

1878  (Living) 

Daughter  of  Alexander  Wymer  (1861-1882);  tal¬ 
ented  musician;  ancestry:  English-German. 

Ida  Cook  Wymer  (1862-1886);  ancestry:  Scotch- 
German.  Both  parents  died  of  tuberculosis.  The  father 
of  Edith  died  when  she  was  4  years  old;  her  mother  when 
she  was  8.  Left  an  orphan,  she  lived  with  relatives  and 
worked  "out”;  her  education,  was  very  limited.  She 
married  E.  B.  Misamore,  1 895 — a  skilled  oil  field  driller. 
Their  children:  Emmett  B.,  (b.  1898),  studied  oil  field 
equipment,  Erie,  Pa.;  is  able  and  efficient;  associated 
with  Phillips  Petroleum  Company  for  1 5  years.  Re¬ 
ceives  a  large  salary. 

Alice  Lenora  (b.  1900);  education,  2  years  in  No¬ 
wata  High  School;  chief  telephone  operator,  Nowata; 
married  Chester  Warmbrodt.  Children:  Margaret,  who 
married  Cecil  Masilko.  They  live  in  California  and  are 
gainfully  employed. 

Kenneth  R.  (b.  1902);  oil  field  rotary  driller  of 
ability;  owns  home  in  Lewistown,  Montana. 

Bernice  Lola  (b.  1908),  graduated  from  Nowata 
High  School;  musician,  skilled  cook  and  housewife; 
married  Joe  L.  White,  border  patrolman,  mechanic  and 
salesman;  speaks  Spanish  and  Italian.  Is  a  versatile 
citizen. 

Ruth  Irene  (1913-1934),  graduated  from  Nowata 
High  School;  teacher  and  beautician;  married  Wm.  I. 
Rainey,  1931;  had  one  son,  Jackie  Evans  (b.  1933). 
Both  parents  died  1934-1935.  Bernice  White  adopted 
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the  son,  who  is  one  of  the  most  promising  and  intellect¬ 
ual  children  I  know. 

Edith  Misamore  divorced  her  husband  1926  and 
married  Senator  Gid  Graham,  1927.  She  is  studious 
and  intellectual.  Mastered  shorthand  and  stenography 
after  she  was  5  0  years  old;  was  secretary  to  her  husband 
in  the  Oklahoma  Senate;  helped  him  prepare  all  manu¬ 
script  for  Dawson-Graham  history  and  his  book: 
"Animal  Outlaws."  She  is  a  devoted  wife  and  help¬ 
mate;  a  superb  housekeeper  and  her  diversions  are: 
flowers,  garden  and  fishing. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


ADVICE 


(Based  on  71  Years  of  Life) 


Give  serious  consideration  to  your  stomach,  teeth, 
eyes  and  ears,  and  remember:  Bald  Pates  are  impressive. 
Rub  your  scalp  vigorously  each  time  you  shave,  using 
vaseline  or  hair  tonics. 

Study  foods,  carefully.  Nutritious  foods  promotes 
sound  bodies.  You  cannot  be  efficient,  if  ill.  Cut  out 
fried  foods  when  possible.  Axiom:  Bread  is  the  Staff  of 
Life.  Eat  whole-wheat  bread  and  corn  bread.  One 
bushel  of  good  wheat,  cleaned  and  ground  coarsely  will 
produce  more  nourishment  than  $10.00  worth  of  pat¬ 
ent  cereals  ( ? ) .  Coarse  corn  grits  served  with  milk  and 
butter,  are  superb.  Corn  bread  and  grits  sustained 
Indians  and  pioneers. 

Pecans:  one  pound  of  pecans  (6  cents)  will  produce 
more  food  value  than  2  pounds  of  meat  (40  cents) .  We 
keep  shelled  pecans  on  our  table.  Eat  plenty  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Chew  your  food  well. 

Water:  90  per  cent  of  cisterns  are  polluted.  Open 
wells,  receiving  surface  water,  are  dangerous  and  harbor 
typhoid  germs.  Water  is  the  life  giving  fluid,  have  it 
analyzed  for  safety.  Drink  plenty  of  pure  water. 

Constipation:  Pollutes  your  body,  produces  illness. 
Balanced  diet  will  usually  prevent  it.  If  not,  use  mineral 
oil.  Stanolind  Paraffiin  Heavy,  I  have  found  effective. 
$2.00  per  gallon. 

Teeth:  Your  teeth  are  worth  $100.00  each  to  you. 
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Have  them  examined  at  least  once  each  year  thoroughly 
by  a  competent  dentist,  remembering  that  doctors  and 
dentists  are  comparable  to  farmers  and  bankers — some 
are  unscrupulous.  Dentists  pulling  sound  teeth  at  $2.00 
each,  are  sure  to  fry  below.  Tell  dentists:  "I  am  paying 
you  to  preserve  my  teeth,  not  pull  them,  unless  they 
cannot  be  saved.”  Before  you  have  a  tooth  pulled,  have 
it  X-Rayed.  Make  sure  it  cannot  be  saved.  Your  teeth 
are  priceless.  Behold  legions  of  citizens  wearing  false 
teeth,  because  an  unscrupulous  dentist  got  $2.00  each 
for  extraction.  Massage  your  gums  daily,  using  your 
fingers.  Teeth  properly  cared  for  should  last  a  life  time. 

Eyes:  Blindness  is  tragedy.  Do  not  punish  your  eyes 
by  reading  in  bad  light,  or  neglecting  to  get  proper 
glasses  when  needed.  Inflamed  eyes:  Insert  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  pure  salt  in  a  quart  of  water.  Boil  8  minutes. 
Pour  in  a  sterilized  bottle  and  apply  to  eyes  with  glass 
eye  cup  often,  is  very  effective — rolling  the  eyes  un¬ 
der  cup  for  best  eye  bath. 

Avoid  doctors  and  lawyers.  Arbitrate  your  differ¬ 
ences  if  possible.  Remember:  unscrupulous  lawyers 
thrive  on  the  misfortunte  and  differences  of  citizens. 
Honest  doctors  are  noble,  real  benefactors.  Unscrup¬ 
ulous  physicians  are  dangerous.  They  are  strong  for 
operations  (?) ,  many  of  which  can  be  avoided.  Never 
have  a  serious  operation  without  checking  with  X-Ray 
and  advice  of  another  doctor.  See  what  each  tells  you. 
Compare  their  statements,  then  act.  Major  (?)  opera¬ 
tions  are  exceedingly  dangerous.  Cost  from  $100.00 
to  $1000.00,  based  on  your  capacity  to  produce  the 
coin.  Beware  of  operations  ( ? ) . 

Advice  to  youth:  Competition  now  is  keen  and  mer- 
cilness.  If  you  would  succeed,  learn  to  do  "Common 
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things  Uncommonly  Well/’  Do  more,  rather  than  less, 
than  your  duty.  Be  courteous  and  prompt.  Strive  to 
make  friends  of  influential  people,  because  they  can 
help  you. 

Avoid  whiskey  and  the  deadly  cigarette.  Behold  the 
inefficiency  and  shattered  nerves  of  men  who  use  them. 

It  is  neither  birth  nor  rank  or  state,  BUT  —  the 
Get-up -and-Get  that  makes  men  great. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


THE  EAGLE  (A  Tribute) 

Emperor  of  the  Air — Emblem  of  Nations. 

Raised  in  a  cleft  of  some  beetling  crag,  surrounded  by  rugged 
and  wild  grandeur;  his  lofty  flight,  marvelous  vision  and  superb 
courage  have  challenged  the  admiration  of  wise  men  for  thirty 
centuries! 

The  ancient  Assyrian,  Greek  and  Roman  marked  his  lofty 
flight  and  praised  his  prowess. 

Telescopes  have  visioned  him  flying  at  an  altitude  of 
thirty  thousand  feet. 

He  hath  attacked  airplanes. 

Cyrus  the  Great,  war-like  king  of  Persia,  had  the  image  of 
Eagle  marked  on  his  war  banners  550  years  B.  C. 

Julius  Caesar,  the  greatest  man  of  the  ancient  world  philosophy 
and  statesmanship  has  inspired  men  for  nineteen  centuries,  had 
the  Eagle  portrayed  on  the  banners  of  his  immortal  tenth  legion. 

Princes  bowed  the  knee  where 
Caesar's  Eagles  flew. 

French  Eagles  decorated  the  battle  flags  of  Napoleon,  renowned 
soldier,  on  the  fields  of  Austerlitz,  Wagram  and  Waterloo. 

Men,  mountains,  cities  and  streams  have  been  named  in  his 
honor. 


Exterminated — succumbed  to  The  Lust  to  Kill  — 
gone  with  the  Antelope  and  the  Elk! 

GID  GRAHAM, 
Friend  of  the  Hunted. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


BOB  WHITE,  OPTIMIST 
(A  Tribute) 

Friend  of  the  farmer,  fine  singer — peerless  Game 
Bird!  Proud  as  a  Peacock;  gallant  and  loyal  to  his  Mate, 
he  helps  raise  the  family;  teaches  them  what  insects  and 
weed  seeds  to  eat  and  how  to  avoid  enemies. 

Cheerful  Optimist,  he  hopes  for  the  best — that  the 
"Open  Season”  will  never  occur  again! 

Bob  cannot  vote  or  plead  for  his  life.  I  am  pleading 
for  him.  He  rises  before  the  hunter  like  feathered 
dynamite — flies  like  a  rocket.  He  has  foiled  many  a 
g-r-e-a-t  ( ? )  shot.  His  enemies  are  legion;  his  strategy 
superb;  his  optimism  an  inspiration!  I  call  upon  every 
ethical  hunter;  the  press,  farmers,  patriotic  citizens,  and 
county  officers  to  help  enforce  game  laws;  support  war¬ 
dens  in  arresting  game  hogs  and  help  restore  wild  life 
— we  owe  it  to  the  children. 

Birds  are  the  benediction  of  The  Great  Spirit!  They 
sing  to  us  as  we  retire  at  night  and  in  the  dawning  of  the 
morning  their  gentle  voices  herald  the  coming  of  an¬ 
other  day.  Teach  the  children  to  protect  and  save  the 
birds  lest  they  perish  from  the  earth. 

GID  GRAHAM, 
Friend  of  Bob  White. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  DOG 

Man  has  subjugated  many  animals,  but  the  Loyalty  and  Devotion 
of  the  Dog  have  been  heralded  in  the  History  and  Legends  of 
nations. 

The  ancient  Egyptian,  Greek  and  Roman  marked  his  Loyalty  and 
erected  Momuments  to  his  Memory — he  is  "Man’s  Best  Friend.” 

Wealth  and  Station  mean  nothing  to  him. 

When  Friends  desert  and  Fortune  flees  he  will  love  his 
Master  still. 

He  guards  the  mansion  of  the  Rich  and  is  protector  and 
and  playmate  to  the  children  of  the  poor. 

He  has  pulled  the  sledges  of  Indian  peoples;  guarded  the  cabins 
of  settlers  on  the  frontier  against  marauding  wild  beasts  and 
challenged  the  approach  of  the  stranger. 

His  clarion  notes  have  inspired  men  on  countless  hunting  fields 
and  when  Death  claims  his  master,  he  will  mourn  in  silence 
and  cherish  his  memory. 

Whether  carrying  food  and  medicine  to  Soldiers  on  the  battle  lines, 
or  guarding  the  sleep  of  his  master,  he  is  the  same  Loyal  friend 
and  loving  companion — faithful  and  true,  even  unto  death. 

One  dog  in  the  home  affords  more  personal  protection,  against 
invaders  than  many  insurance  policies. 

If  Man  worshipped  the  Great  Spirit  with  the  same  devotion  that 
the  faithful  dog  gives  to  his  master,  his  entry  into  the  Elysian 
fields,  in  the  Realm  beyond  the  grave  would  be  sure. 

If  loving  devotion  and  faithful  service  to  the  Master  will  enable 
Man  to  enter  Heaven  the  noble  dog  will  greet  him  there. 

GIDEON  GRAHAM 

Dedicated  to  those  loyal  companions  of  the  chase 
whose  clarion  notes  are  hushed  and  whose  nimble  feet 
are  forever  stilled. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


A  CHRISTMAS  TREE 

It  lays  abandoned  by  the  highway — dead!  A  few 
decorations  still  cling  to  its  green  branches.  What  was 
once  beautiful  animated  life,  is  now — a  melancholy 
memory. 

Standing  on  the  hillside  in  Regal  Beauty,  its  roots 
held  a  ton  of  soil  against  erosion  and  its  green  branches 
afforded  saunctuary  for  the  birds.  Many  years  were 
required  to  grow  this  tree  which  is  killed  to  display  the 
decorations  of  a  day. 

The  destruction  of  the  magnificent  forests  of  Amer¬ 
ica  in  the  last  60  years  has  never  been  equaled  in  the 
annals  of  world  history. 

Trees,  flowers  and  birds  are  the  forgiveness 
of  Nature — the  benediction  of  the  Great  Spirit. 
Trees  temper  hot  winds;  promote  moisture; 
afford  lumber,  nuts  and  fruits;  provide  homes, 
for  animals  and  birds;  prevent  floods  and  are 
one  of  man’s  greatest  assets. 

The  wanton  killing  of  Pines  and  Cedars  to  decorate 
homes  and  adorn  streets  is  a  crime  against  nature  — 
literally  millions  are  destroyed  annually!  Patriotic  citi¬ 
zens  should  use  their  influence  to  prevent  the  annual 
destruction  of  these  valuable  young  trees — the  nation 
needs  them. 

GID  GRAHAM, 
Friend  of  the  Hunt-ed. 
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CHAPTER  XXXX. 


GID  GRAHAM— FRIEND  OF  THE  HUNT-ED 

(A  Tribute) 


By  THOMAS  P.  HOLT, 
(Justice  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court) 


Last  week  I  knocked  off  from  my  work 
To  hear  Gid  Graham  speak; 

For  Ways  and  Means  to  save  Wild  Life 
He  would  have  all  to  seek. 

This  work  is  his  Ambition’s  Dream: 

"The  one  thing  this  I  do, 

My  days  in  strife  for  Hunted  Life, 
Along  this  line  I’ll  hew.” 


The  timid  creatures  of  the  wood, 

The  field,  the  stream,  the  plain, 

Have  in  Gid  Graham  a  true-blue  friend 
Who  would  restore  again 
The  glories  of  a  mighty  past 

Where  ducks,  and  geese  and  quail 
And  lordly  turkeys,  bison,  deer, 

Made  glad  the  lonely  trail. 
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Oh,  would  that  some  power  might  restore 
Those  glorious  days  a-gone! 

Oh,  would  that  some  illustrious  poet 
Might  frame  it  all  in  song! 

Oh,  that  the  land  the  Indians  knew 
When  Irving  rode  the  plain 
Could  be  restored — just  as  it  was, 

And  ours  be  again! 

To  my  friend  who  has  given  his  life 
The  Hunt-ed  to  befriend, 

I  doff  my  hat,  and  to  him  pledge 
A  helping  hand  I’ll  lend. 

Oh  speed  the  day  when  we  can  say, 

"  ’Twas  Gid  Graham,  e’er  so  bold, 
Who  by  untiring  efforts  saved 
The  country’s  wild  life  gold.” 

Ada,  Oklahoma, 

April  4,  1936. 
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CHAPTER  XXXXI. 


OV  DUTCH  -  OUTLAW 


Fought  for  liberty  —  and  won! 


To  those  of  us  who  have  lived  here  in  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory  days,  the  change  that  has  come  over  this  country 
seems  marvelous!  When  the  Great  Spirit  created 
northeast  Oklahoma,  He  made  of  it  one  of  the  beauty 
spots  of  this  planet.  He  clothed  its  minature  moun¬ 
tains  with  a  wonderful  forest;  mantled  its  broad  prairies 
with  succulent  grasses,  and  planted  there  a  wonderful 
aggregation  of  wild  life — every  acre  had  its  quota. 

When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  could  ride  from  Saline 
Courthouse,  east  of  Grand  River  to  Jake  Bartles'  ranch 
on  Caney  River  and  never  encounter  a  barbed  wire 
fence.  Along  the  creek  bottoms  in  the  Fall  of  the  year, 
the  grass  was  stirrup  high.  It  was  a  cattleman’s  para¬ 
dise!  Quails  and  prairie  chickens  abounded  on  the 
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prairies  literally  in  thousands,  and  in  the  forests  flocks 
of  wild  turkeys  and  droves  of  deer  gladened  the  heart 
of  the  hunter. 

Behold  the  mighty  change  of  four  decades:  The  tall 
blue-stem  grass  has  almost  vanished;  the  mighty  forests 
have  fallen  and  wild  life  is  a  tradition — a  melancholy 
memory. 

Now,  as  I  drive  over  the  country,  I  see  many  places 
around  which  cluster  golden  memories  of  the  dear  old 
past  —  some  peaceful  and  quiet;  others  turbulent  and 
brim-full  of  action.  On  a  recent  drive  from  Tulsa  to 
Muskogee,  I  passed  near  a  dilapidated  old  house  that 
was  once  the  headquarters  of  the  Blue  Springs  Ranch, 
north  of  Coweta.  This  ranch  embraced  all  of  the  coun¬ 
try  west  of  the  Verdigris  River  for  many  miles  and  was 
operated  by  Baldridge  Brothers — two — Texans — fine 
fellows. 

On  one  of  my  hunting  trips,  I  stayed  over-night  at 
this  ranch.  Late  that  evening  a  wondering  puncher — 
John  Jolly — drifted  into  camp,  hunting  a  job.  The 
shipping  season  was  on,  and  after  a  few  questions, 
Lawrence  Baldridge  hired  him — to  commence  at  once. 
The  ranch  punchers  immediately  framed  him  —  as 
usual.  In  the  herd  of  horses  kept  on  every  ranch  is  at 
least  one  outlaw.  In  this  case  it  was  OP  Dutch  that 
they  "saved  up”  for  wandering  punchers  hunting  a 
job  —  if  he  survived  contact  with  Dutch  —  he  was  a 
pippin’; 

This  Dutch  horse  was  no  beauty  to  behold;  Roman 
nosed,  tall  and  angular  with  a  white  glint  in  his  eyes; 
reputed  to  be  nine  years  old,  wise  in  his  ways  and  the 
wolf  of  the  ranch!  Dutch  grew  up  in  the  Creek  Nation 
on  the  Fred  Severs  ranch  and  was  purchased  along 
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with  other  horses,  his  independence  and  love  of  liberty 
unknown  to  the  purchasers.  He  had  "spilled”  the  FS 
boys  in  his  struggles  for  liberty  and  had  escaped  the 
drudgery  that  comes  to  every  cow-horse  who  has  to 
~arry  a  rider  wearing  spurs  and  quirt.  Many  of  the 
Blue  Springs  ranch  boys  had  tried  Dutch;  got  thown 
and  he  was  turned  loose  on  the  range  where  he  grew 
idle  and  fat. 

Next  morning  we  got  up  early;  horses  were  soon  cor- 
raled,  each  man  getting  his  mount;  Dutch  was  pointed 
out  to  John  Jolly  as  "his.”  Young,  unbroken  horses, 
when  saddled,  will  often  buck  until  they  are  exhausted 
trying  to  throw  the  saddle,  they  are  then  not  so  difficult 
to  ride — not  so  Dutch.  That  sophistocated  old  rebel 
stood  "plumb”  still  while  John  saddled  him,  giving  no 
evidence  whatever  of  the  real  demonstration  of  his 
prowess  in  putting  John  to  the  acid  test.  I  shall  never 
forget  that  scene.  John  had  not  the  slightest  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  true  puncher.  He  wore  old  shoes,  run  down 
at  the  heels,  and  instead  of  the  Stetson  hat,  pride  of 
all  riders,  his  hat  looked  like  that  of  a  "hay  seed.”  He 
did  not  have  spurs  and  was  loaned  an  old  pair  of  OK’s 
that  had  been  laying  around  the  ranch  for  weeks,  un¬ 
worn  —  all  riders  having  light,  silver  mounted  steel 
spurs. 

It  was  an  animated  scene  in  the  gray  of  the  crystal 
morn.  The  hurrying  to  get  ready;  the  many  saddled 
horses  standing  near;  the  rough  jokes  of  the  men;  the 
vast  prairie  dotted  with  cattle.  Finally  it  was  time  to 
go,  but  all  being  wise,  except  John,  they  stood  by  to 
see  the  show!  The  ground  southeast  of  the  ranch  house 
was  partially  covered  with  many  small  boulders,  and 
the  foreman  had  warned  the  boys  not  to  let  Dutch  go 
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there  lest  he  might  throw  and  kill  the  rider.  When 
John  hit  the  saddle  Dutch  gave  a  mighty  leap  and  made 
straight  for  the  rocks,  fence-rowing  as  he  went. 


For  about  200  yards  he  used  all  of  his  arts  to  throw 
John,  but  that  plucky  puncher  rode  like  a  thoroughbred 
and  spurred  him  as  he  whirled.  When  it  was  over, 
John  received  the  plaudits  of  all  for  his  wonderful 
skill  and  horsemanship  and  became  a  permanent  rider 
on  the  ranch. 


Animals  love  liberty  as  well  as  men,  and  many  will 
fight  for  it;  resist  domination  to  the  last  gasp;  never 
give  up!  Such  horses  are  called  outlaws,  but  they  are 
the  real  heroes  of  their  kind.  When  unable  to  throw 
the  rider  by  sheer  bucking,  they  resort  to  strategy,  going 
quietly  along  until  they  see  the  rider  off  guard  and 
then  buck  furiously,  many  times  unseating  him.  Thus 
they  are  avoided  and  left  with  the  range  horses — and, 
liberty.  Dutch  never  surrendered  and  every  time  a 
rider  mounted  him,  he  made  a  gallant  fight,  fence- 
rowed  and  sun-fished.  Hence  he  was  avoided  and 
finally  considered  too  tough  to  tackle — was  left  to  graze 
and  grow  fat. 


I  have  often  pondered  the  perils  of  the  punchers  of 
those  days;  maintain  that  the  man  who  rides  horses 
like  Dutch,  races  along  the  side  of  a  Texas  long-horn; 
leaps  upon  his  weaving  head,  catching  him  by  horn  and 
nose;  throws  and  holds  him  down,  performs  a  more 
perilous  feat  than  did  Admiral  Dewey  when  he  sailed 
into  Manila  Bay.  The  skill  and  valor  of  those  riders 
will  be  revered  by  men  who  saw  them  in  action  as  long 
as  life  lasts.  Baldridge  Brothers  have  faced  the  Great 
Adventure;  John  Jolly  was  killed  by  a  train  at  Blue 
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Water,  New  Mexico,  and  the  heroic  Dutch  has  seen 
his  last  round-up. 

If  liberty  and  valor  are  recognized  by  the  Great 
Spirit,  it  is  my  belief  that  John  Jolly  and  OP  Dutch 
will  meet  again  in  green  pastures  and  Elysian  fields 
beyond  the  grave. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  foregoing  is  a  chapter  from  the  book,  "Animal  Outlaws,” 
by  Gid  Graham.  Thrilling  accounts  of  heroic  animals  who  won,  or 
died  fighting!  Prefaced  by  Govenor  William  H.  Murray  and  Major 
G.  W.  Lillie  (Pawnee  Bill).  Price  $2.50. 
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CHAPTER  XXXXII. 


GID  GRAHAM,  A  TRIBUTE 

By  A.  H.  ELLIS, 

(Member  Oklahoma  Constitutional  Convention) 

The  Defender  of  the  defenceless;  advocate  of  the 
rights  of  the  Silent;  Protector  of  the  Wild  Life  of  the 
endless  prairie  plains  and  mountain  fastness. 

In  you,  the  matchless  Eagle  that  lives  among  crags 
and  soars  on  pinioned  wings  in  the  blue  ether  of  heaven 
has  a  Tribune. 

In  you,  the  Wild  Goose  that  rears  its  young  ’mid  the 
storm-tossed  seas  of  the  arctic  circle,  yet  in  proper 
season,  with  un-erring  wings  sails  the  pathless  sky  to 
a  safe  Haven  in  a  southern  clime,  has  a  Champion. 

The  song  birds  of  the  meadow  and  wooded  dell  that 
inthrall  us  with  their  morning  carols  and  their  evening 
lullabies  make  us  forget  the  cares  of  the  day,  have  in 
you  a  Foe  to  their  destruction. 

In  short,  all  Wild  Life  have  in  you  a  spokesman  un¬ 
afraid  to  condemn  the  thoughtless  taker  of  the  Beau¬ 
tiful  and  Useful  Wild  Life  that  is  inexcusable  and  little 
short  of  a  Crime. 

* 

May  you  be  spared  long  to  raise  your  voice  in  behalf 
of  the  furred  animals  of  the  cave  and  canyon  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  feathered  tribes  of  the  timbered  and  silent 
mere.  In  doing  so,  you  will  have  rendered  a  service  to 
mankind,  your  country  and  your  Creator. 

Hayward,  Oklahoma, 

May  14,  1933. 
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Do  not  LOAN  and  LOSE  this  book — keep  it. 
A  gift  your  children  will  prize  and  cherish 
through  coming  years. 
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FAMILY  FACTS  (Continued) 
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